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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 



The Institute toi teathers and 
teacher-trainers in Adult Basir 
Eduidtion of Urhan Adults was held 
at Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, for a period of three weeks 
from July 12 through July ;J0. 11)71. 
The purpose of the Institute was to 
provide speiial edutational activities 
toward teac hing undered ucated 
adults in urhan communities. The 
specific objectives of the program 
were tt» help teachers and teacher-^ 
irainers in adult basii education to 
be able to: 

1. Identify special problems of un- 
dercducated adults in urhan 
cnmnninities. 

2. Participate in 'lisciissioiis on 
the uniiiueness of Afro- 
Americans as urhan adults. 

(. Identify t:;ajor i hiaai terisiics 

and vahies of urban adults. 
■1. Svnthesi/c appropriaii* (oiiieMi 
and le(hni({ues it) effective 
tearhii.g of adults in urbati 
( nmmunities. 
/i. DeMinnstratf skill in evaluation 
(if adult hasii educational ai^ 
tivMirs by studying, analy/.in.s;, 
and U'^in^ a nuinl)cr of 
fvalual in^i prc)re(iures. 
»i. I>cnnMsira!e tor)pt»ience in 
a(!uh basit education by |)l.in> 
nin^. or^aMi/.in^. atu! ron- 
ducting teacher 'training pio- 
^ran)s in adult basic ediuatitu) 
of urban adults in baik-bonie 
sit oat ions. 
Tlicri* wwv two main** assunip- 
tion^ undtTUirdum th<* Instiiuh : (1) 
luidcri'duraicd adults arc ^cnrrally 
unable to adjust siiifnient ly anrj to 
tiMi'iion product iv('l> in urhan lom- 
nninitirs. anrj rj) tr.nninu trarlurv 
and tfa- Ihm- 'I rauu-r^ iii ;idiill ba-^n 
ed neat ion il prim ipic. .mmI tci h 
niiiin- tan hi- ni.-ti:; Cii-nial ui i-llii 
fivrly hfipin;: nndi r.-din Mti-d aibiltv 
Ml fnlhll I lirnist'lvrv inorc a«l"(|u:ih Iv 
u) aciiustnuMit lo urban III** and furn- 
inui niori' product i\ t-K a> i iti/i-n^ in 
tin-ir urban Muironnn'iU 
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Kfforts were made to recruit KM) 
teachers and teacher-t rainers in 
adult education from urban com- 
m u n i t i e s in nine central and 
southern st ates which comprise 
Hegioiis VI and VII of the Depart- 
ment ot Health, Kducat ion and 
Welfare. The Institute staff and state 
directors of adult education worked 
cooper at iv'.dy to meet designated 
criteria for systematic and desirable 
recruitmeii; of eli,;ible partiiipants 
and or alternates. Tne results were 
HJ pari.cipants enrolled in the In- 
stitute trom 4n cities of eight states, 
excludim; Kansas which was the 
n inth st iie ( onsidered for par- 
ti( ipation. The states and the number 
of participants from each state are 
listed below. 



States 


Partic:ipants 


Arkansas 


11 


Iowa 


2 


Kansas 


{) 


Louisiana 


i: 


Missouri 




Nebraska 


2 


New M»»\ico 


1 


Okia homa 


:\ 


'IV X its 


■ M 


Total - M 


H2 



Teaclu-rs and t i-arjuu -t ra iners 
Ironi participating states ranged fnnn 
on»* I New Mexico) to A\ (Texa;.), 
Nt arly in p»»i- (»Mit of the participates 
caiuc from Texas followed b\ J I per 
teni and IH pt i cert Irotn Louisiana 
and Mis^o\iri res[)cct ivelv. The ^'2 
pari ici pants comprised .ifi n\en and 
Hi \MUnen with ed mat ion a I levels 
ranmnu from hi^b school ^laduation 
I ^radu.ite <le^rec>. .A^e^ ol" par- 
ti(ipants ian;^»»d It'fOli ♦!)»■ early Jti's 
I'l itie iat»* ."id's. About 7/) per cent o| 
thi- f)arti( if)ani> vscrr I(I.h k and 
Spanisii American, and ilie other Jo 
\H I ' ent \N ere white 

Tile M'^vi<»n^ of the Institute well- 
laWI Ml Marnn l.utjier Kit!U n;iii nn 
laiiiojn I niver^tiv (anu)n^. The lai- 
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tie Theater, several small rooms, of- 
fice facilities and equipmt nt. and air- 
(*onditioning provided a conducive 
educational environment for the In- 
stitute. 

The Institute was divided into 
two major phases — <h a con- 
centrated three -week oiiM-ampus 
educational experience, and <2) a six- 
month follow-up educational un- 
dertaking ill the communities )f the 
participants, i'ollowed by a three-chiy 
on-campus workshop. 

Institute activities featured on 
Lincoln's campu^ were lectures, large 
and small grtuip discussions, demon 
St rat ions, supervised practice, and 
assigned readings and invest igaticms 
of current aduh edacational 
materials. I'art ici pants were 
provided the <ipportunity to learn 
both in gr'«up situations and through 
individualized study. 

Three major units of instruction 
were offered: (1) baikground of ur- 
ban adults. (2) techni({Ues of 
teaching, and ( 'M training nmdels. 
Tlie development of future teachers 
wa.^ the central iO( us of all units. 
Five days were dt'Voted to eat h unit. 
Henc t', UHl clock bc'irs were given to 
fornuil instruction - Hij clock hours 
Were given to ' la.ss time, nine hours 
to ^roup and individual study and 
consultation, and tive hours to in- 
depelide?)t stu<l> . 

The >cccuid phase ol the Ii^stitule 
was devoted to otl-site teacher 
training activuu's conducted l)y the 
participants. Six months were 
aii(AV(>(| tbc participants to ctuiduct 
then on-site projects cluiiaxed bv a 
t luee viay loilow up worksiiop on lan- 
ciiin'.v cainpus m January. I?»7J. 

I'art inpants who hilhlled the 
chiel ri <|Uiretn«*Mt«- ot t lie llivtituie 
wen- ei|^,t)ie |oi three hours 111 
atadeilih < I'edit (iiadt-s were award- 
ed Dii i|ie ^aine ha-'N ijiiwi- 
e^Uibii^iied tni euul.ir ioadetnn 
(finite ulli'iint:^ .n latnijjn I niver 
•Its 



CHAPTER II 
BACKGROUND OF URBAN ADULTS 



The firnt instruitional unit of the 
Institute WHS devoted to otTerinK 
study on the baL'kground of urban 
adults. This unit aimed to provide 
opportunity for the participants to 
disi'uss, identify special problems, 
and understand major rhararterislics 
and values of urban adults, par- 
ticularly urban Hlaiks. Leiture and 
discussion topics included African 
heritage, early American Negro 
history, development of urban com- 
nuinit ies, niot i vationa 1 charac- 
teristics and values of urban adults, 
racism in urban communities, and 
othe-s. Highlights of the chief lec- 
tures presented on topics in Unit I of 
the Institute follow. 



AFRICAN HERITAGE 

Highlights of Lecture 



Mr, Kdwurcl Beasley 



When the Romans came into 
Africa, there were l)lack people 
around the Niger River. The Romans 
referred to them as pe(»[)le of the 
Niger River. As we trace the origin «)f 
Roman going into Latin and as we 
move from Latin into Sf)anish, what 
does Negro mean? Black! 

Bey is a very interesting name. If 
y«)U were t * study a gr()U[> of Bev"* in 
Kati.sas City atid aiiv other aiea. they 
are what we u*fer to as Moorish 
pi'ople. The Moors left Afru a in SOU 
A.I). As We si'e the Moors (on(|iitTing 
S|)aiti. we titid Moorish (ulture going 
into S[)ain; we .see th»' lulture all 
together -- mathematics. astr«»tioiny. 
.ind inati> cultural ( (ititribut iotis of 
tin- Moors. This l»ring.< us ;(» a \ery 
ituri^unig (;uestion wlien W(> sttidv 
Hhit k Hist«.:*v ill Afrit a and Kiin^pf. 
I sav this lu'cause it Imm oiih's a very 
diffitult til 11^. hciau^e they do ni t 
idcniitv with snrh. 

Onlv in Atin rica dn we have thi^^ 

ihnig ntl tllc t)tl!Stiotl fit hinnd. A 

hiat k man ha^ tlii> strmi^est bloml in 

lIU' \Mnld. All It takes 1."^ OIH' drnf) of 

lilat k hlniid aiui vmi [x'lDiin* hiat k. 
IK Louisiana law. it >ou h.i^c ntic* 
^ixl»*«'nili lihu k l)l«'0(l. \o!j aft' hiark 
In Arkan^a> Mm arc black i! vnu 
lia\f' oiU' i h I rl \ '*sei mid fit l)lat k 



blood. It's got to be some powerful 
blood! Thi.i is the kind (»f problem we 
have in America. 

Ari»und ITiLi Father LacaUsUs, 
Roman ('atholic priest, saw the In- 
dian dying in servitude and suggested 
that blacks take the Indian*s place. 
This was supposed to be humanitar- 
ian on the father*s part. For the first 
time we see blacks coming over as 
slaves to America in At that 

time the word "Negro** was being 
used. A Black did not want to be 
called a Negro because it associated 
him as being a slave. African does 
not mean Negro! The concept of color 
t ame about due to miscegenation, the 
mixing of ra^es. During colonial 
times, the emphasis was on African, 
tint (m black or c(dor. 

In I8:il blacks met in IMiiladel- 
phia. They were arguing ther" be- 
I aiHe they were trying to dei idc 
whet hvr they wanted to be (ailed 
iibu k, Negro, or ('»)lored. They want* 
» d ti» (hange the name of Afri( an he- 
ranse th jy were fearful abiait the 
American Colonization Society. Thev 
were taking the free black back to 
Africa set t ling m Liberia. Most 
blacks did not want to gi» oack to 
Aim a. So in \h:\\, blacks had to dr(»p 
the term African because of what 



thev were trying to do. 'Iherefore 
from 1831 to 1H80, we find blacks re- 
ferred to as colored. 

About 1880 U.S. citizens decided 
to change; before, they had it left as 
white slave and free colored. They 
decided to change it to White and 
Negro. How was ''Negro'* aciepted in 
the bla»'k c(mmuinity? It was greatly 
opposed. 

We find at the turn of the JtMh 
century that black f)eof)le began to 
call then'iselves the sons and 
daughters of Har.i. Around liMT, a 
bhn k man ( ame up from 'lamai( a, 
and said, '*Ri.se up. you black fieople, 
"Oil (an acconif)lish what y(ui will if 
y<ui want." Tliat was Marcis (larvey. 

In MMi "Negrci" became a f)roper 
main: but in \um and \ W!'k Maholm 
X moved over to Afro«American. 
\WH was the vear when there was a 
(ail for hhu k awareness, iiKiu atin^ 
that blaik is rutt a color hut a 
[philosophy ot lite. 

We see the retiir . to Africa (»n 
(ollegi* campii.ses in IH70 and 
This brief bisloi y is a shtirt outline «if 
what we may refer to as identifying 
the situation among blatks and how 
they relate \u their African heritage. 



DISCOVERING NEGROES IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

Highlights of Lecture 



by 

Mr. Kdward Beasloy 



Thert' are nmny n)\lhs regarding 
blark people Ohe of the main ni.Mhs 
that seems to siiik out is the m>lh 
about blood. Although Dr. Charles 
Drew invented l)lood plasma, he died 
trom the need oi' a blood transfusion. 
After an aeeident. he was rushed to a 
white hospital in plenty of time to 
rereive a blood transfusion: but be 
was declined by the hospital beeause 
they said thai they did not have any 
blark l)lood. It was to(» late to save 
Drew s life by the tinu* be was taken 
to a l)lark hospital. Dr. Drew bad 
maintained during his (areer that 
there was no difference n l)lond. 

Another riiub is that the l)la(-k 
n»an is ti\er sexed and bis si'xual 
'»rgans are extremely large. A l)Iark 
woman her l)rea.sis an- very lug. It 
is interesting ff) note that when you 
gfi l)ai k and stmly African history, 
yjiu tir)d ^e .Mricans did tilings tn 
fnake these tbujgs large Mig breasts, 
large sfxual organs. o\ersi/:e heads 
and the like luid gnsit si^infiram »- t(» 
Atrieans luManse ilu'^e things 
signified a eoniinuation oi life 

'riu* mylh .liat l)lac k*^ have tails 
v\as eruountered by s«i|diers in World 
War II. Wlien l)laik -"(ddier^ wen- 
cornitig into Pans, white >()ldiiM-s bad 
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told the Parisians that blaek soldiers 
bad tails. Klaek soldiers demon- 
si rated to show the falsehood of this 
m>1 h. 

Coming into the blaik ex|)erienee 
in America, black pet)ple came here 
^^itb Columbus. The first city built in 
America was built by blacks: the city 
was St. Augi'stine in irjHo. The first 
blacks came to America as in- 
dentured .servants, but this was even- 
tually changed to slavery. The first 
c(jb)ny to ret<)i:;.ize slavery was 
.Massacbussetts in Uiln. In the year 
Ibbl, black tnen and white women in 
\ irgiiua were rnar»-ying. 

When yon look at t be colonial 
period, many people see that it was a 
change in the attitude ol slavery. The 
relationship of the bho k men and the 
black wonuri cbaiigi^l drastically as 
tmu* moved on in the lolonies. We 
fir.d laws regulating the blaik male. 
.■\s the black female lM»gan to nurse 
the white male child, the child 
bei a mi* at I c « bed t <i t lu» blai k 
inanuny. Later on. the while child 
was given a bl.irk bo> a^ a phurnate 
tn ku k around, beat on. and the like. 
As ilu' \vbite child urcw inif» 
iiianhtiod. he was given a blark 
Icmale which intr<jduMMi liini to ibf 

:\ 
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world of sex. What did this do 
psychologically to his mind? In many 
cases, the white man became in- 
timately at lached to the black 
woman. 

During the revt)lutionary war, 
there were "j.OOO blaek soldiers who 
fought. A large number of the 
ct)wboys of the early west were black. 
When you study the (onstitution. two 
points stand (>ut: 1 ) the fugitive slave 
law and 2) the ct)mproniise of lH5o 
with str()ng em|)hasis on fugitive 
slave coMtr<d. If black people were 
satisfied with institutional slavery as 
many whites claimed, why would 
I bey make a fugM ive slavi law to 
bring ba<k runaway slave-..' In in- 
stitutional slavery, we find the 
rna.ster not u*ung a Kible to marry his 
slaves, hut would take a broom-stick 
and lay it ai ross the lliuir. 'I'lien. he 
would t(*ll the man and the wonian to 
jump atross the broom stick; that 
uas supposi* to be the marriage 
• i-reniony. 

Mhuk people plavrd itnporiant 
rob's in the di*\ flopiiien* n[ the West 
and this touiitrs. Current views mn- 
l ertnng blat k people in Ainera a are 
disclosed in the Kilm I am about to 
sln»w: Hhhh Ht^itnry /.o.s/. Shih'tt or 
Sfnt\iu/ bv hill i'i 



DEVELOPMENT OF 
URBAN COMMUNITIES 

Highlights of Lecture 



by 

I)r» Charles Parrish 



The (Muepi of the plantalion is 
the coiui'pt of a lar^ie plantation 
which is not tvpiral, and the loncept 
of the f{hetto is taken from a few Nor- 
thern I'ities — New York, Chiiaj^o, 
(Meveland. Detroit, and the like, and 
perhaps does not l>pify at all the life 
of Negroes in other communities. We 
have come to the habit of labeling 
any area where Negri)es live as ghet- 
toes. 

Another point is recognition that 
wirhin the city certain class and 
rlist met ions and certain groupings 
are so that only in very rare instances 
do we have a whole unified com- 
nmnity activity or attitude. Some- 
tmu's in accordance tc» the way we 
have been viewing things recently we 
mav say that nearly every large (ity 
has a black comnuinity and a Negro 
community. Instead of talking about 
tlie black cuuinuinity, you may refer 
lo the several bUu k communities that 
consiitute a particular urban c ity. 

Wtiat I'tn trying to d(* here is 
raise (piestions about things whi(h 
Vfiu may fake tor granted. We talk 
al)oot things and we don't define 
1 1)^111 that ftften. And as a result we 
tmd ourM'lves having p-**supposit icins 
and making c»»rlain iiMU'incnts witli- 
(tut ever investigating or answeru.g 
I lie cpie*iiion. "What are the facts be- 
lond It/** 

1 trierl a little experiment last 
year witli one f»f my > lasses it) at- 
tempting to define ihe ghetto. One of 
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the interesting things found out was 
that when they took these ciMes in 
this fashion and began * > lowk at 
them, they wei e not heavily con- 
cent rated Negr(» populations, but 
there were in many instances more 
whiles in such areas than Negroes. 
The important signifiiance of these 
findings for the young people is it 
might change their conc(ption of the 
ghetto situation. What .'m trying t(» 
suggest to you is that we are likely to 
have quite a number of miscon- 
ceptions and we sonietin^s identify 
certain conditions as hlack and 
therefore make positive dtcisions 
based upon a misconception of the 
actual siuation. 

Now Tm going to burden you a 
little with some characteristics of the 
I'nited Stales to give you some idea 
of the extent to which the black com- 
munities are changing — where the 
action is. In the lasi census. 1970. all 
the larger cities of the United States 
have had considerable increases in 
Klack population. This comes at a 
time when in the very largest cities of 
the Tnited Stales there has been 
clerline in the total population. (*en- 
tral (ities have been 1 )sing popula- 
tif»n while area outside increases 
rapidly. There is a cpiesiion of 
whether the cities are l)eing aban- 
doned to HIacks. 

In the Southern city there has al- 
ways been an indigc*nous pctpulation. 
In the Nortliern city. Mlacks must 
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find a place to live. This is in con- 
trast to the south where a place is al- 
ready there when Blacks move in. 

In the Northern city, the Black 
population is a new population 
similar to the immigrants that came 
to America in the late IMfHTs and 
IWi). 

Another point that is ovczrlooked 
in these cities is segregation. The 
schools in the North are completely 
controlled by the Whites. Schools in 
the south are controlled bv the 
Blacks. 

Another point is the recognition 
that wherever Blacks have livecl 
because of racism, they have bt»en 
clustered together by the pressure of 
a segregated system. Tliis means 
isolation from life of the general com- 
.nunity in which they live. This 
isolat ion has developed various 
organizations designed to care for the 
needs and interests of all the people 
in these areas. Isolation has tenrled 
to produce a sort of counterpart of 
the association of the organizational 
life (d* a total community with the 
separated and isolated segment » ^ 
ihat community. But most jobs bring 
Blacks and Whites togeilier. 

There has be<'n increasing 
poliiical power • a ueiiteiiclous iiw 
crease in the Sout h in registered 
voters and thereffire an increasing 
numl)er of Blacks holding political 
office. 



MOTIVATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
AND VALUES OF URBAN ADULTS 

Highlights of Lecture 



by 

Misfs Del Finley 



There are some acute problems in 
the urban communily. Since they are 
real problems, it gives the person out- 
side as well as inside the urban com- 
munity a difficult job trying to deal 
with the people. 

Problems are not only acute to 
Blacks, but also to Whites. A U ng 
time white America t'elt that it couul 
igiiort* the black ghettos, hut I think 
that now rhey Iwive become aware of 
the tact that the ghettos aHe!.! not 
only thai part of the city, but tbt»se 
areas outside as well. 

'I'he urban Blaiks remind me of 
s«)rt of ii meltinj; pot that turned 
many, many years ago into history. 
They an persons suliering ivm 
many different problems but trying to 
do tbc same thing. Tbey are trying l«> 
make a new society and have lieen 
trying tn makt* a vow to do this. It is 
Very un<lesiral)le from <tur staiulpoint 
or in terms ot our values. I)nt they 
are still trying to r|c> so. 

'I'be url)an l)la( ks are trving to get 
uito a MX it»ty tliat does ni>t par- 
tiiularly waiU th»'in Most of u< are 
part of that s.iriety. participating 
tbougli we do not like to a<lmit it. 
What they feel is the white -;im it'ty, 
hiM ause wr wear nice i lotbes and 
bet auM* we have a l ar and so on; 
that makes os a part id I lie ^^o t ailed 
"ubite" s«M iet> 

S'M irt\ Is very afraid o| this urban 
innt'r-cii> bbok society laMoniing a 



pan of them or perhaps that the 
whole black group of people even 
uniting and really overthrowing 
whit? America. People ot the inner- 
city are perhaps ignorant enough to 
believe that there is a possibility to 
overthrow the **white*' society. 

If you look a' our cities today, 
they are becoming predominantly 
black. What does t hat mean? It 
itieans that you are going to have a 
black city; and if the black people 
behave as they shcadd. they can ge* a 
little power within the idack city. 
That could be a start. Some people 
feel it undesirable or perbaj)s very far 
Ml the future. I don't. 

This idea of changing soc iery is a 
very normal feeling and I think that 
tile inner-city people are aware that 
the white society is fearing them, and 
they are rn.istaotly pushing to awake 
the white society so that tbey can l)e 
aware and deal with it. I think tliev 
should force white America to deal 
w it h it ; and I think that white 
America sits l)ack and says that if 
they force us. we've gj)t lo deal with 
it and deal with the matters they 
want to be dealt with, not as we felt 
t hev need to l>e 

I think that the sense dI bl;uk 
awareness or this <».ns|. ot hbi' k pri(le 
i> ev(dving very <|Ui(kl>, and I thml. 
per^«»nally "thank gnnrlness * n did. 
Wlien gnvertnncnt oHit lals sponsor a 
pr<igram in the city, thev say her<* js 



the money to help the inner-city. 
Their reasoning behind it is very 
shallow. They have found no par- 
ticular successful, professional, or 
.scientific methods of helping'the in- 
ner-city. They just hand over thi» 
money ... By the time the money gels 
where it is really needed to go. it has 
been reduced to a small |)ait of the 
original amount. The maycir and 
other city officials nuist each get their 
part of the money. I think the |)eople 
are beginning to become aware of 
this ami they are taking the m<Miey or 
what is left of it and using it in the 
best way they can. You have had a 
lirogram for five years an<l the inner- 
< ity had a major |)roblem. The inner, 
city .'<'els that they have been ex- 
ploited, and they are right. So the 
program has been done for notlni g in 
terms of making a chainje. 

This awareness of blaikncss has 
taken structure from a totally non- 
violent move. It may take the .'-bape 
or form as the |)anther nn)VeineMt but 
whali'ver, there is stilt this sen ^e of 
lilackness. If wearing a (crtain thing 
tn wfaritig your hair a <-er»ain way 
helps, this is line. Whatevei it takes 
lor this blai k awareness to become a 
reality to ea h one of you. then 1 
think that is up to you to do that par- 
ticular thing and it js not up to oiher 
persons to say vnu look urre, I. I 
think that this laitcoine h:\ to l)e and 
1 fhink that it is b<'coining very 
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p«>sitivi>. Tliis hliuk awart-nrss is 
perhaps uuiVf styltv \\nu\ uf us wear 
certain tilings betanse it is stylish. 
Hut all ot these things togetlier and it 
i« still the (leveli)pn)ent dI the sense 
of hiaikness It is more a niovr than 
a program. Ni» one l)as filtered money 
to the inner-iity Xo develop any pride 
in the individuals. 

I think tl)at while Amerira need> 
to stop and look at the hiat k {(hi t to 
and pet haps to look at the degrei' to 
whirl) (he gh«'ttc is demanding that 
whitf AiiK'i iia hok. It app"ars to nu* 
that evtry federal progr.im dtus not 
appeal to the desij^n to hidp hhuk 
people save themsi-lves. At li'a.^t that 
is not what has happened to tlu:n 
ome tin* proKranis hei ome real. I 
thmk tlu-y were designed \. he of 
tctt'.porary hrlp to pfopli*. It sffuis 
thii! d your great gi dralpareiits were 
rerftver^ nf wi'llare. >oin « hildri-n. 
>our gi in li hildtcn and youi 
relatives art* snil on wellartv lias 
whitf Arn«Tir;i ri'allv though! in 
irrniM 0} wtu'tlx r t)larK pfoplf lould 
sa\e t hfUiscK I's ' 

It Is ditfii-uh to nndersiand thr 
niotix aiior)al \alue, vvln'ther it k 
jogiial or dlogiial 1he idi'al ot the 
whnir idiM (it Mack pndc \^ hhn k 
a\^.ir«'iM It iv ati al)s«j|uli 
firenijuisjif iluv thing f t hhirk 
i'i|uahtv 1 cannot tfll a h|:i -k nmi. 
that 111' iv <-<iumI until lu- hidievcv ihat 
he \^ iMpia) Ww hiack prrsoji ha^ gut 
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to feel (his himself. 

The people *»f ihe innerMity are 
very aware of their power to with- 
draw or their p«)Wer to disrupt. It is 
good in ne sense that they are aware 
of something that t hey can do. 
Kveryhody wiiiits to feel t his way. 
They neeil to he in the pr«uess «)f nu- 
de standing their awar'-nes*^ to h*- 
disruptive. Out of this should (ome 
soine sense t)f th«'ir ability lo create. 

I'he imier-city HIacks an- aware 
of their needs from the white lom- 
niuuity. The prohlt-m is Whites p(»int 
their eyes at the blai k man and tell 
whiti' Amerit a, / ftm your /m /o. " 
and in tta* past white America has 
bi-en .wiying to the inner (ity. '*\nu 
i\i'nl nur hrlp, fh'rr if />. " The tuner- 
< it> wants to say. '7 u (tnf fu /p ami I 
want tn n /, /n/ //(•//) a hvn I want yau 
to i»//c if f(i nir ami nnf when \i)u 
mirf tii^m- /o mc " When the in- 
ner- "il^ doi's not need help, it wants 
lo he able !»» say. 7 ilnn'f nvrtl ynur 
hrt/>" atid "//o /)(/(/.■ ///>m. ." I'rhnn 
blacks are t tying \n devidop t he 
ticedoni to walk an nit id atui be a 
part ot the so(i(My like any one else. 

Whit wv shutid einphasi/c is 
^^hal wi* are. Then we have gca to 
^\H'i d up so I hat people will nn- 
detst;wid our v;ilin»s. We are unable 
lo innh rslatu* (heir difb»retu'es. Their 
dtftt'rences In lis app(>ar undesirable. 
Wliov,,. values are the b«'st".* It you 
\N ani to become u part of wlute 
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stu'iety you are going to have to mt)ve 
out of the iiu)er-city and ehange y«)ur 
values lit some extent. 

It seen)s that when whit<» America 
began to give n. oney to the inuer-eity, 
the intention was to keep the pe;)ple 
there — make them happy right 
there. HIatk Anieriia is turning the 
tide by making the white people 
move and by making \hvu\ very un- 
i omfortable. 

When you deal with the inn(T- 
lily. you are dealing with the 
ffdiowing: 

A gr<aip of people who are dealing 
with narcotics and li(pior. 
People who wander from one joh 
\ii anotluT " f(»r small n-ascms, 
but real to them. 
l^oUi e and Mlacks looking at each 
other with e(pial suspii ion. Polict* 
disrespect Hlacks and Hbuks 
disrespec t polit e 

People who are in the various 
program*, lor Ihe money. Man> 
tunes they have other things (ui 
theii minds, but they (aiinot 
reallv miss the (lass berausr o! 
the money they gel. 
Intiei'-ctty people value educatiou. 
but the il.ouj'ht is tar in the lulure. 
Money is made available, but there is 
no idea of what the money is going to 
do or where* it is going to go. Tlu'y (lo 
not really know what they are going 
lo do with It. Ot (ourse. they should 
have soiui'tbing delimie in mind for 
Ihe money. 



RACISM IN URBAN 
COMMUNITIES 

Highlights of Lt^cture 
by 

Dr. William H. Griffen 



KariHin in fiiiuiamcMitully thi* 
aHHumptiun that me race of [H^ople in 
Huperiur tu another, nut im-i^ift»Arlly 
bloio|[Tnlly but (niituralty, Hocially 
and perMonally nuperior. It Im woven 
into the total fabrie of American 
society and in lined often to dinad* 
vantaK^M of non-white minorities. Its 
interwoven threads in culture, social 
structure, and personality reinforce 
nutny Ameriians to maintain a pat- 
tern of racism. 

Cultural suptriority is expressed 
in the leelinit that civil liheriies are 

BRANDS OF RACISM 



rights which whites possess to give to 
non-whitus. In social structures, 
many Mubliv wurk«ri» (such iia th«» 
social worker, the real oatatv agent, 
the slum landlord) are used by 
racists to discriminate against people 
of a minority Kr(mp. Kacism also is 
distinguished as attitudinal and 
behavioral Attitudinal racism *s any 
action taken against people because 
nt' their color, while behavioral 
racism is an action which puts noii* 
whites at a disadvantage to favcir the 
advuntage of whites. 
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Commenis on 

Major Brands of Raiiism 

1. Illusion ot Innocence tl)o not 

know they are rarisi ) 

a. "Rednecks" • "Wliitfs jirc 
superior to Klacks; ihal's tin- w.iy 
it is .." any irouhle is raused by 
■"tniisidf a^iilalors" or Coni- 
Ttninists: i ii t c I Icct na Is are 
dangerous, and should he avoided 
\\ not tnught; adept a "lohii 
Waynt' type" as Iuto; tail to 
relierl on fvenis. 

I) Morulistii; - "Some of dur he<t 
Irifods are,.." "Wi- havf them in 
niir litnnt' lor dinner..." uttfrlv 
naive about HIark an^cr; love the 
servants, ^wv them riothes. pa> 
tlieir liospital liills. believe 
»'Verylliin^i lliey say: rc.seot beio^: 
callefi ransi: 'All ot us are (hkI's 
i realures, ." 'KveryoiU' should 
love other people . " ' There is 
p)(>d and bad in all rares..." tail 
to tak»' raci>m <eri-'>Mslv. 
1. Va^uclv Aware (be^innin^: tn 

feel unr()rnti»rtab|e I 

a. B(n)t-str«ippers ■ Ktrnw aboul 
tlie problems l)ot rationah/.e fhe 
rau'^es; 'l.o<ik how we started 
tlicv >llnolfl (In llu' same..." "Tlu'V 
are la/y ..." u**e the Mible to prove 
reasfUis Inr dillereiKt* - bicilo^ual 
inleriurily. altlioo^h mav not say 
ilii> in wcMfU; \rr> (Dmcrned 
alMiul pn»perrs nn motrast tJ» 

petiplei: suliilll) ;i-ekers tn avnid 
pnllotion or other arreptablc 



reasons; "(iod rewards the hard 
worker..." 

b. I'olerant - do not like to talk 
about racism: avoid eonl liit ; 
"Live atid let live... I'hey 
should have equality but 
gradually..." see opportunit ies 
available to minorities but do not 
see pressures whiib make 
minority petiple tpiit; may see sul)- 
tle (lisirimmatioii but do nothing 
to (hange it: disturbed by mart hes 
and violence. 

i Sfll-Hat red ( have listened, 
read, begun t(» identity with 
minorities) 

a. Soubsnarchnrs "Negri k-s 
hav<' soul and we like it! " Knvy 
carefree lile o| HIacks. uiunhibit- 
ed lile: see whiteness as cause «il 
racism and hate b(*ing white; in* 
lU'r fear t liat H lacks are better 
than whiles; enjoy black revenge 
(Ml whites, try too hard to rehtie 
to blacks, understand when not 
accepted, thus Irustraiion. 

b. Defensive They tan net 
along with anyone; mav prove it 
by uiterracial marriage; ^eek ways 
to f)unish t beniseis lor 
wbitelie'^s; enjoy Mlack talk about 
"kill the pigs" . sell-llagnlat ion; 
ma \ end a nuer their I i ve^ 
m-t'dloslv. join the resolution. 



\ Ag^rt- 
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Malev«ilent ium-n 



racism of self and society tor ad- 
vantage power) 

a. Heroes - "(Jeorge Wallace 
tyj)e'* "They'll never out-sing us 
again. ." build their power on fear 
and hatred; refuse to change any 
part ot the *'good old American 
way"; "Whites have rights totil" 
Iv Benevolent - Totally aware td 
racism in sell and society: want to 
help "those poor people"; 
preachers. t eaeliers. social 
workers try to sooilu* and heal 
wounds «)f injusti<e so others 
won't sutler; try to be (lod; 
"change tin* world..." assume llu-y 
are stmnger than oiIum*^ and tluis 
den> others bill humanity and 
dignity. 

■"). Tragi'- (vv;. \\ to do >onu'thinn 
but are helpless) 

a. Quitters have tried to 
change things; "We have d<ine all 
we could..." "Wi* didn't mind 
when the stiu'e was robbed but tin- 
riot was the end!" "tirerl ol being 
nitf . will lUAtM take minorit\ ^ide 
again..." "can't change anything... 
We give up 

b. Onp-outs u<e Hho k 
separatism as excuM- lo tjuit: 
They tobi me ue have n«i place 
\\\ the rev<i|ut ion "'problem is 
luii Ciimplex . " "don't appre( iate 
il^ ..'* look lor e\< U^J* to esc ape 
re'>[>onMbiliiy. 



BEST COPY AVMIABLE 

CHAPTER III 

TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING URBAN 
ADULT LEARNERS 



Te('hni(|nt*s are esseniially tools 
ust'd in fducalional ariivities. They 
art' not ends in themselves, but serve 
as means to ends. Terhniqiies of 
teai'hin){ are important beiause the 
way a lesson or subject is tau){hi 
determines to some deicree what is 
learned or aiconiplished. The 
tethnitpies or niethods used in a 
tearhin^dearninK situat itui should 
have a ^reat deal to do with the >ul)- 
jects beinjj taught, the ilientele of 
students participating, the at- 
mosphere ot the KftHip. ^roup in- 
terrtdatit.nships. and the >kills of the 
teacher. Much of the basic learniii^j 
and change that takes place in the 
learners depend largely on tlu* ap- 
propriate sideition and ust* of 
te( hnitpies. 

Methods or technicpies are not to 
be I'hosen arbitrarily. l)Ut rather for 
their appropnatetifss to the 
e<lui aiir)nal situation. A tcdinitiue 
that IS effective in one situation may 
bf ineffective in another. One person 
su^^ested: ''The best leibnitpu* ft)r 
any )i\\v\\ (Kiasion is the (»ne that ac- 
c(»niplishes the best results ni the best 
way." 

A nund)er of technicpies are em- 
ployed in adult educational 
acitivites. They may vary from one 
educational situation to antither. 
Teachers need skill in the effective 
use of teihnitpies in activities of 
adult learners. In orfler for par- 
ticipants (tf the Institute to develop 
understanding; and skill in adult 
ed neat ion a I techni(|ues. several 
jjresiMitat iotis were niveii ti» provide 
thetn with f>pportunilies for study 
and praitice. 
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RECRUITMENT, MOTIVATION 
AND RETENTION 



bv 

Dr. Riiberi H. Kjiis 



I 



t{(M TtiitriU'lU is a vital aspin-t ot 
thf adult cdiu aiinnal program. Kf* 
It'itivtiU'ss t»f ri'cniitiueiU may detiT* 
mine to ^diiu* fxtent \\u* mot ivation 
and ri'tt'titifin nt adult students. 
'riuTt'turi*. ways of mruitinj; adult 
students an* important 

riuTc art' thriMf major ways of 
rftruitinx adults to an cdutational 
prourain: 

1. ThrouKh agemies, orjiaui/a- 
tions, and institutions such as ftn* 
pinvriicnt agenries, Wflfari' sit \ in*. 
Imman developmcMit, t oninninUy r»*n- 
tt'rs. housing auth(»rity. ( hun lu's. and 
(i\i(' or^anu.Htions. 

J Hy prrsonal »-oniari havi* 
H't ruitrrs to makt' lalls in person «>r 
[)> telephone oM persons wliose names 
liave l)een aiepiirerl as pufspetlive 
siudent>. 

i. Tlirou^h mass media -- letters 
invitit\u adults to (oine to the 
program, anri annnuiu cnients altoui 
the program i;: tlie new^ipaper. on 
radio and telf'\isinn. iuul so on 

lnf(irmati(in iliotit tin* program 
shduld bf* clffar and (.(iiicisi:, sueli as 
tlie purpost* ot I lie prti^ram. suhjei is 
that ar»* ottered, tfw lime, ilu* [ihne. 
and tlie name and tele|dione nuriiher 
of ilie ptM'^iin in ( .lar^ii*. 

rpon tlif arrival ot arlnlts tn a 
pni^ram. I lirtf ^hiuild ht* widl- 
plHnri(»d orientatidn to pot ihe 
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students at i*ase, tt) make them teel 
that they are wanted and eared f(»r, 
to ^ive teachers opportunity to huild 
rapport uit h the students, and to 
make sure they are ade(juate!y 
eurtdled and assigned to appropriate 
I'lasses. 

Kffertivf* orientation is a key to 
motivation — t he response of the 
student to what is hein^ offered, a 
drive whii h impels a student to want 
tt> learn something. Adult students 
tend to [)t' more highly mot ivated 
when thi* tf*ae.hrr is able to relate, is 
p(Tsonal)le and student -oriented in 
iiis tearhiiiK rather t han when tlie 
teaelier is iinpersonahle and suhjeit- 
mailer oriented For the tearher to be 
motivaiional. he must [)e sure that 
tlie students are h*arninx what they 
want to h*arn and what satisfies their 
ifducational needs. Lea rn i n^ is 
taiditaierl tor adults when they ex* 
periemt' sat jstat t ion of their interests 
and nee(fs. Morei»vi*r. adults seem le» 
l)e motivated if learning is usi*ful and 
laii l)e applierl in their lite sit iiat ions 
tfjward selt-improvemeni. 

If adult students are motivated. 
ri'lenti(m is li'ss ha/ardous. Arlults 
attend srlnxd voluntarily, not from 
ftH'r(iini as rliilflrin. (lenerally. iliey 
ha\t' done a full day's Unrk and at- 
tend NrlifHil to l)etter ilu-ir [insonal. 
uncial and or workiti^ roiidit ion.^. 
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Adult students have to fight many a 
problem to get to sehool — inelement 
weather, traffie, parking, eating, 
family responsibilities, social and 
religious demands, and so on. In 
spite of the saerificiai experiences, it 
is estimated that about three out of 
ten adults in basir education drop 
out. 

Teachers and administrators can 
pursue a number of hint» to keep 
adult studcntH in educational 
programs: 

1. Notice the first signs of dissatis- 
faction an adult student shows and 
try to remove or correct the causes 
for rlissatisfailion. 

2. Immediately call on a student 
wheti he is al)senl to find out the 
reason for the al)sence and encouragi' 
tlie student to return to sihool right 
away or as sotui as p(»ssible. 

r l*rovidf counseling op- 
|)oriunitifs for adult stu<lents to air 
their grievances and to distiiss their 
prol)h'ms w het her persona I or 
educat ional. 

1. Continue to evaluate facilities. 
eipll|)IUent. leaching technitpies. aiul 
•-ul))**! t matti r tfi see iliai they are 
geared tor wlndesorue adult learning. 

'j Offer ni-seivit»* training to 
leailiers in retaining their students 
for ellet iive and usetui learning 
periences 



TECHNIQUES IN TEACHING 
URBAN ADULTS 

Highlights of Lecture 



by 

Mrs. Antronette Brown 



A basis for making a siieiitific ap- 
proach ti) tt*H(hii)K adults is testing. 
In adult eduiatinn we have the in- 
dividuali/ed approach to teaching. 
We only prt»vide that whiih needs to 
be pr<»vided, and tea(h that which 
needs to he taught. How we do this? 
We (id s(» !rt)rn the residts of 
achievement tests. 

Thri?c arnas uf lnaf:hinK, 'I'he 
three chief area*^ dI teaihiiig adnlts 
are ci>nimuni( at inn art. numeric 
skills, and scxial living. They are 
idenlitied as tollnws: 

1 . Communu atii>n arts are 
reading. Ianguag(\ spelling and 
wriinig. 

2. Numern skdis are everytlnng 
tmm the must smiple in math to ihe 
nidst (omplex. 

r Social li\ ing re|er> ti) in- 
dividual training and guularuc m 
^nlviiig i»ri>hlein> in the Ihmuc. ihe 
lainiU. and anvthing that mmht hi-lp 
line III he a belter persitli in (he inrn- 
inuiiii V 

Tf»a(;h in diffor(?ni ways. IVai hmg 
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adults may be done through large 
and small group discussions. 
ma( bines, cnmmerical material, and 
tea( her-made material. No one's par- 
tidilar way can stand up before a 
group of St udents, because all 
students do not need the same things. 

Most adult teaching is done 
through small groups or individually. 
In the small group techni(iue. persons 
are brought together with the same 
need to learn in a particular sulijed 
area. Adults prefer the individualized 
type of teaching because they often 
are ashamed of what thev are doing. 

I'eai her -made material is en- 
cniiraged. Develop a file of materials 
>nu found successful at various 
levels i'heh. It is there when an in- 
dividual needs it. I'se a parapmtes- 
sjonal. I'luler ihe ilireci ion i»f t he 
teacher, the [)arapro|essii)nid (an be 
verv helpful 

Things In remrmbor. There arc 
certain things lo be remembered by 
teachers of ailults w hen using \hv 
leihnn|iies above. Thev aie as 
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follows: 

1 . The teacher cannot learn the 
student. The teacher is to motivate, 
be able to translate subject matter in 
terms of* the student's world, ask 
(piest ions to give direi t ion to t he 
student, and be able to vary suhjed- 
matter explanatimis. The tea( her 
needs to provide personal support to 
the student, but not give too much or 
too little attention. 'I'he teacher is to 
be able to stimulate the student 
without threatening him. 

2. T!u' lime facior is also im- 
portant. A (ertain amount of time is 
neiessary to learn a skill, i.ook at 
your skill and think how long yiai 
worked on that particular skill. (ri\e 
the student time to develop skill in 
learning subjei ts and atti\'ities. 

A. I'se ditterent tei hniipies. Do 
no! jusi give an assignment and ex- 
pei t students to learn. Teac h mi»re (»n 
an individual level. Suggest way> in 
whith you may help the adult 
stiulent to leai n best in t lu> 
I liissroom. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Highlights of Lecture 



by 

Mr. ThtMxIniv Hrvanl 



There* are some basii: problemK in 

|)>y("htilo^'i( al li'sliDj: u| ariiilts. Tfsts 
arc (ii'si^iuMi mainly to pick <Mit ri cer- 
tain part (it ilu- [HTsonality; thcv 
can't ^ct it all. Ihm aiisc people act as 
a \ihn|c rather than as a part. The 
main fjriihlem oj niteili^'uice tests 
(joes not lie in the tests, htit in the in- 
idual whu administers the tests 
arul in the interf>ret at mns he m\es. 
Adnlis i\rr usually learliil nl 
fxaminat lulls, he« aust> exaininatiuns 
are relat#-H to snincthin^ in Mie f.'ast 
wlieii tliev uere It-It out or sMiiplx lett 
hehirui. 

wif really need tesis? Vt>. 
hcrausr we iirerl some ua> in uhi( h 
\vr I an makj' a jjiHument. Tlie ( hit-t 
pnrfM.sf 111 tvst mn is tn lind [lat >mI)- 
:ecl area- in whirli ;in ilid IV irliia I 
tails short. Oin i' wt- know fhi^. we 
lln-li tan make l h» tesi \M)rk h\ 
ti'.o'hiu^ till' ii)di\ itlual in rht- subject 
arj'as where he is not up to the staii 
dard 

Miisi ;ifluhs t»M-l tfuA 'annof .miii 
pi'if wttli \tiiiimrr pfi,p|r mr 

-till in honl Hf»W f'l\ ntU I- t m-t 

Kit • » I 111 I las^i ui lilt, t iiiv tcci I lies tan 
cIm ii Ailults oil ;t vsholf do licttcr 
IS"iple cit iim.red Ml)ilit\ ;irc 
usim1I\ iftj'rrcd a^ di^adv anta^ed 
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— persons w hose eiiv imnnienl has 
not heeii conducive to their learning;. 
I'hese persons are (onsidered disad- 
\anta>;ed hecause they do not have a 
joW. education, and so on. 'I'hey are 
otten taken ;.dvanta^'e ot hy people 
ulio are not disadvanta^'ed. 

In teadiin^ adults, we need .some 
me;»n.s hy which we (an tiecide what 
the mdividiial has or does ne! have. 
The hest ua> to det ide what a person 
(an do is to have liehavioral 
inea^uremcnis ■ that is. what could 
he do when he came to u^ and what 
t an he do when hi* lea\e.s ii>. It he is 
I he sjiine. t hen we ha \ e not doii«' 
anvthin^. 

People have many intelli^imces. 
not ]ust one. Ii is ou r joli to tind 
which intelligence i^ better tor the in- 
d;\i(bial. to brin^ tt out, and to niakr 
tlif titbcr inti'iliueiK cs niort- e(iual 

When arc lr\iim to maki' all 
at bicM^iUi-nl (-xanitnat iiiti. it lias in 
take into act (Mini a number ni viii)](M i 
.nid ii»Mi;;i apliu iiffas. nnt jn^t nuc 
Tin- stiidfiMs. \K\M^ i.ikc llic lest, an- 
c nmpd inu \Mt h pcoplf in ;i numlM r ot 
^ulijtM I areas I hri »u i:linu t tlu* toutUiA 
Nbi- ti'siN lit a( linAcineii! are ba^cd 
• U) natldlial Uori.ts ^catrij to iiiatrh 
tite at int-\ cnu-tit ti} prtijib' ui tiiln-i 



cultures, and ^'eo^'raphi( areas. 

The TAHK and ABLK lesis are 

desi^Mied specitically tor adults. 
esfU'cially those who have not taken 
exams very mm h l)ebire. The al- 
litude ot the students taking the 
exam will be ^'really etierled by the 
per>ans nivin^ the exams. 

We also have the Culture Free 
tes(. This test is supposed to he tree 
tr(»m all (ulliires, it is eomposed 
lar>;ely ot pictures. Morc«)Ver. there is 
ihe Culture Free Knirance Kxam tor 
htith male and temale. It is a test 
that shows actisity instead ot words. 
Culiure Free »,iean,s that the cidtute 
hom which the ir(li\i(lual (omes 
(Iocs not attet t the test results, ImiI 
one (Iocs not ha\f to t nine troin a 
sinular culture to pa>s the fxam 

The TAT and other tests are to 
Imd f)erstnialit\ laetors troiii which 
We tan di.s(-o\ei something about the 
student's (ulture and cdiKafioital 
hatkuround. These tests are ir- 
terpretcil by the peison uln) ad- 
mini-icrs ib'-m. whereas oih.'r 
a(hit*\emcnt and pers(inalit\ icst^ 
are iiilerpietcd b\ sf.inetine cKe 
Ttsts Hbtiiibi be Usi'd Ml adult 
ctiutatKui, cspct ialK ^^bcli a( ^ 
t •>uiilal)ilil\ has tt) i)e deno^lisi i aled. 



TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING 
READING TO ADULTS 

HighltghtH of Prenentation 



by 

Dr. John K. 
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The approach doesn't let the per- 
son fail HI ull. He never fails. Why? I 
Himply Htart with hin language. Will 
someone volunteer? It would make 
more sense if I showed you how to do 
this rather than if I just talked about 
it. You will be able to see the steps 
muih more clearly. 

(Blanche Allen voluntee.s from 
audience). 

HIanche and I are going to show 
you how to use Blanche's language. 
Blanche'^ ex|)eriences ti» teach Blan- 
che how to read words and h(»w to 
read sentences. 

I take a picture like this — a pic- 
ture of a mother and her daughter, 
and I can say to Blanche, ' I ant 
fining to feavh you a /rnn/. " But first 
I go through all of the nmls. 
Dr. (ivin'gv: Hr)W do you feel? 
HIanchv: Fine 

Ih. (ivhtfif': Pretty good. O.K.? 
Dr. (iCttr^r to (tuilinirr: I thlougll 
all of the needs but becau.M' of t»nu'. I 
can't right now. 

Dr. (tcof^v: Blanche, coulrl you tell 
me about the picture? 
Hlnnvhv: Yes, this is a girl. The girl 
is cutting paper. 

Dr (ivorfiv: What dal you say this is? 
HUtmhv A girl. 
Dr. (Svnr^v: Would you 
again? 

iilanchv: Oirl. 
Dr. (iVhr^c fu nudicnn 
something from Blanche's 
Dr. (fvur^'c: Could you 
again? 

Hlnnvhv: (lirl. 

Dr. (Ivor^v to amlirnvv: HIanc he did 
not say the word, girl, because I said 
the word, girl. I did not say the wi>rd. 
Dr. (ivftr^v: Say the word again. 
Hlnnvhv: (Jirl. 

Dr. (ivttr^v to auilivnvv: You sci' I'm 
writing it down about as many times 
aN there are letters in .*he word. 
Dr. (ivftr^'v Say it again. Mlamhe. 
Hlanrhv: (Wrl 

Dr. (ivttr^v: And otJc xwoxv lime. 
Hlnnvhv: (iirl. 

Dr. (ivnr^v: Blat)rlu*, lari you rvinl 
this word* 
HInnrhv: (fjrl. 

Dr < imr^v to niahrnv*' : H\n\u\u' 
an illiterate who tlidirt know how 
read at all. 

Dr. (iVt»r^v (fooci! l.iM > siu- ymi spell 
the* word. (hiI i-* >p»'ll»<l u-i r l Could 
voij point ?o \\\v IritiM^ and ^\)v\\ ji, 
Mhiio \\v' 

iBIambe lie-»nMli'-»i 

Dr (irnr^r fu ftinhrmv III >oriu 

^ituatjoriN yiu inav Unw tn work with 
iii'i'cU juMin. 
Df <lt't,r^r Mhiiii lie. 

It :m;nii tor m>o -ttHi ^<'ii do 
I dn () K u i r 1 
■ jr. I 

V lJ"o( 



sav that 



I took 
language, 
sav that 



IS 
to 



will Uo ii\ k'l 

]un! what 



Hlftnvhi (t- 

l)f (itnt^r 



Wli.it i^ tlii^ 
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letter right here? 
Hlanvhe: L 

Dr. Gvorge: Very good. 
Dr. (ivorge to audivnvv: Now I will 
see that Blanche takes a pencil, and 
copies the word. girl. 
Dr. dvorge: Blanche, take this pencil 
and copy this just the way it is here. 
Dr. (ieorffv to auilivnvv: Blanche 
used her own language. If she hadn't 
said girl when she looked at this pic- 
ture, I would have selected girl. But I 
used Blanche's language. 
Dr (Ivorgv: Good. Blanche. What's 
the word? 
Hlanvhv: Girl. 

Dr. (Ivorgv: What does my word say'.* 
Hlnnvhv: Girl. 

Dr. (fvnrgv: What does your wc»rcl 
sav? 

Hlnnvhv: Girl. 

/;/■. (ivorgv: Now. Blanclie. take this 
word and place it on the back ot your 
word. Good! 

Dr. (ivorgv to audivnvv: Now Blan- 
che has what you would havi* if you 
had the materials, her word book. 
It's not my word book and not the 
man's word book. 

Dr (ivorgv: Blanche, can ycai read 
the word? 
Hlnnvhv: (iirl. 

/}/■. (tvorgv to nuilu nvv: Blain he can 
turn the page and there in the 
materials is the picture of a girl. Now 
Blanche didn't know how to read 
an.Mhing. She now knows how to 
read words. Til ask Blanche to prac- 
tice with this word and tomorrow we 
will do a new word ^ just one worcl in 
iliat .sentence each (lay. 
Dr. (ivoriiv to innlivuvv: If I had 
l)roughi the material.-^ which '\> a 
phonics book, you would see tlie 
phonics that is taught from the 
language ot the person tliat is bein^ 
taught, not from my language. Why? 
I.rt s t.ike tlic vsorrl. oh" l<ir »'Xa!n- 
pliv That vsurd is not pronoiiiiivd tin* 
saltlr l)> all. .Ml ol you, sa> tllr word, 
oil. 

Amhrnvv: On. 

Dr. (ivnr^v: Again. 

Ainltvnvv: On. 

I)r. tivi»r^v: I liear diMiTcnt pronoun- 
(iatioiK. Ill the Soiittieast that word 
is pronociiicecl the way you would 
pr<inoinite o-w-n. When you icacli 
grownups trorn a book and trv to 
ti>ai h ^oitM'oiir to pronounce o*n a> 
ii'iu lo t(>aib that in isolation i*^ 
ricliriilrs. What you have is words ol 
tlir lan^Miage n\ t he person bcin^ 
taught . bci aiisr rl lalcrt d itliTs too 

I will ^:iv»* Mlaiulie t|i»» phonhs 
iiiiitrriaU to M!ati< he ran rrad 

MiM' Word how I will <luiw voij bow 
i«i tr.ii h l^lam III' to r»*ad <rntrine< 
ii^inu Hlaiubr'^ lanmiauc\ Mlaiit hr\ 
rxfuTiriH imi in nu' Vhv ot \\v\ 

mal»ri;il^ ''^S 
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photographs in it and directions for 

exactly what to do and what to say. 

Dr, Georfie: Blanche, will yw tell tn^ 

about this picture? 

Hlnnvhv: I see a woman and a giri. 

Dr. (Ivorfiv: Go on. Talk as much 

about it as you can. 

Hlanvhv: The girl is cutting paper. 

Dr. dvorgv: Would you sa> that 

again? 

Hlnnvhv: The girl is cutting paper. 
/)/•. (ivitrgv: Gould you say that 
again? 

Hlnnvhv: The girl is cuttiiifc, paper. 
Dr. (ivorgv to nutlivnvv: I am print- 
ing slowly. I'm not writii.g in long 
hand. 

Dr dvor^v: Will vou sav that again. 
Blanche? 

Hlnnvhv: The girl is cutting pap'T. 
Dr. (ivitrgv: Will you say it again? 
Hlnnvhv: The girl is cutting paper. 
Dr. dvftrgv: Will you say that onv 
more time? 

Hlnnvhv: The girl is cutting papei. 
Dr. (tvttr^v: .All right. Mlamhe. ccuild 
we read this m'uti'iice? 
Hlnnvhv: The girl is cutting pa|M*r. 
I Dr. (leorge cont iiiues by selecting 
single words from the sentence) 
Dr. (ivorgv to nutlivnvv: We want 
[Blanche to read the way slu' talks. 
Thai's the way people who reacl. 
read. 

Dr. fVco/yc; Blanche, just by loiiking 
at it. can you say this word? 
Hlnnvhv: Fun. 
Dr. (Svor^v: Say it again. 
Hlnnvhv: Fun 

Dr. (ivttr^v: What's that vscird'.* 
Hlnnvhv: Fun. 

Dr. (ivorgv: (*ould y<)U read the title 
and then the whcde .-^tory? 
Hlnnvhv: Fun. The girl is cutting 
paper. 

Dr. (ivor^v: N(»w, Mlancbf. lopy that 
riglit liere on the bottom half of this 
paper. 

Blanche is able to read the word, 
girl. Blanc he is able to reacl, fun. The 
girl is cutting paper. If HIanche prac- 
tices between now and the next time 
wt' have a lesson, perhaps tomorrow. 
I lien Blanche will remember tliai 
story tomorrow without any trouble. 
If she doesirt practice, she might not 
be able to remember it. 

It wi* work tor three weeks we will 
have about fifteen stories with words 
like tliat. By the time y^v have fifteen 
St orifs. slie will no loiigiT be 
iiicmori/iMg theni. It is a lot r! 
meiiuiry. but Mlam lii> tniisi tot iis on 
the letters tignre out what each 
word is. 

Mlanilie is al>o g«'ttitig practice 
\sriting. She is getting prariue 
speaking' in complete M'liteiK es. and 
>\\v is Irarning to road. It is reading a 
•^rntrnre that is Mlaiu lir*> ow 'i >rn« 
ivui v thai will caii^e Blam In* to rrad 
in a sh»»r!c*r time than >oii ran 
inia^inc. 

I Km nniri- iiitorttiat ton on 1 )i 
(o'iiim-*> riiiiif .sindnii S\^!rm Imj 
traillinu \y,\^\i rriidiiiU vsiitt- id N.i- 
thitial Tulonnu liwttint(\ lih . H>i\ 
■J 1 I :.\ Kan^a-- < lis . Mi^-fmi i «i H IJ i 



THE LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 
APPROACH TO TEACHING READING 



by 

Dr. George L. Johnson 



I Whiti ihf l«uij;iiam- KxiHTUMHf Ap- 
proai I) is. 

A. An apprtiiirli \%lu( l) i;scs tht* 
^pfjikm^ v«Kal>iilarv nf thi' Ifarru'r as 
tiic starting p:iint tn rcadiDt:. 

H Instead nt Ix'^innin^ with a pit'- 
(li'tfrrniiU'd vcm al)iilar>. thf lfarn»T 
starts wwh hi. sp»*akir)^: vmalndary 
a«> l)asis and this, in turn, ht'curncs Ins 
si^Im v«iraJ)iilar\ 

i' 'V\m' It'arruT is »mhihii a^fd tu 
rci'Mmu/c tliat: 

1 What hi* ran tinnk al)tiiit. bv 
iikU talk alMtitt. 

■J. What hf i-an say. lu* *-an writf. 

.{ What \u- ran wnlr. he ran rrad. 

\ It hr tan rrad ^\hat hr writrs. 
hr I an rrad what nthrrs writr, 
!1 Materials tnr reading. 

A l.rarnrr drvrl(ip> his oun 
niatrnaU tnr rrarlin^. 

h. Onr lrarn> !•» rrrn^m/r words 
hnni lu^ diitaMrtii and \sntin^. 'I'hu^^ 
lir IS tr*'r !r»'in the prrs>iirr nf 
tiill'iwin^; pff di'trrininrd. prr«rhnsrn 
inalrrial wliiih inav m may imi hr 
iiiranink:tii I luin 

r Molivatimi |ur rradiii^ stniis 
tr»iin tli«' Irarnrr"** n-aii/at ihat 
\\\^ (iral rxprrssKin. I)a>rd upon his 
u\s n rxprrM-ni r** and thnimht«» ran hr 
\sfittrn and rrad alon^ vsiih thr 

O 
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thoughts and ideas oj otiiers, 
lILHow it wnrks: 

A. Vhv approaih is dnc which in- 
tr^ratrs f)th('r hirnis nt t'\|)ressi()n; 
sptNikin^. writing, drawing or 
ilhistratiun with reading. 

H. There is nn vorahiilary (cmtrcd 
imposed (in the learner except that 
\Ahi(*h stems trtun the limitations ot 
the learner hiniseH. 

( Formal reading readiness, as 
sn( h, is not stressed. It is important 
that the Irarner should know how to 
r\pre» his ilioil^hts and learn to 
read thein v^hrn expre-.sed in writing. 

1). Where one doi'sn t \a rite, 
material (an he dictated to his 
teaihrr who t an write it lor him. 

K. The tearlier makes an rir«)rt iti 
help the learner ^r<Av in his ahility tti 
rrro^ ni/.(* his own lan^uaife. the 
printed lan^iia^e tit oiliers. and to de- 
\rlop skills m rr( ()^:n i/.m^ at si^li 
\sords whit h are in his list(>nm^ and 
>prakin^ vorahularies. 
IV Some fomept> the 'I'rather 
Should Mold 

A. A^ hasjs »it rraflin^. thr learner 
^lioiild ^ain ihr t'eeliim that hi> own 
nlra^ are irnportani i-nou^h to he c\- 
prr>srd. and own lan^uam* shoultl 
hr thr ha'^i'* til thai exprrs^^iou. 
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H. Kreedotn in selt-expreHKion, oral 
and written. leadM to self-eohtidenee 
in all laiifiuaKe unaK^ which ineludeii 

reading. 

C. The ha»*is of ihe learner*s oral 
atui written expreMMion stems from 
his sensitivity to his enviroiimeiil 
both ill the (iassroDm and the world 
at larKe. 

n. One's oral expre^'sion may he 
stinnilate(i and slrengthered through 
several nu'dia graphic symbols, 
drawing, painting, music, and s - on. 

K. The learner's own thoughts can 
serve as a basis for development of 
instructional reading materials. 

F. The natural How of ln:i^uage 
development follows a pattern: 

I. ()ne*s oral expression is 
stinuilated and strengthened through 
expression in an. 

J. ()ne*s written expression Hows 
easily from his oral expression. 

Motivation for reading follows 
from one seeing his own language in 
written form. 

4. After reading his own language 
in written form, the learner often 
moves "naturally** into reading the 
written language of others. 

fv Skills in letter formation, word 
r:*cognition, spelling, phonics, style 
and form can be devtdofied most 
meaningfully from th.* learner's own 
language. 

»>. Numerous activities, ex- 
periences and devices provide for in- 
teraction of thn learner, suth as book- 
making, reading to others, story- 
telling, dictating; these in turn help 
develop self-confidence in expanding 
ideas and refining language skills. 

V Some Concepts the Learner Should 
Develop: 

A. V\*hat ever he thinks about he 
can talk about. 

H. As the learner represents the 
sounds he makes through speech wilii 
symbols tiettersl. he uses tho.^^e same 
symbols over and over. 

C. Kvery W(»rd be uses begins with 
a sound thai he can write down. 

I). What he has to say and write is 
as important to him as what other 
|)eo|)le have written tt)r him to read. 

K. Most t>l the wdrds he uses arc 
the same ones which are used l)y 
other |)eo|)le who write things for him 
to reatl. tThis i)(d|)S the learner Ui get 
a sort ot "hiiilt-m" feeling that tlie 
main purpose of reading is to deal 
with the i(h*as of others rather than 
with the words used.) 
\ l.When pro|)erly implemented, the 
language-experience a|)|)roat h to 
reading tndps the learner to un- 
derstand what reading; is really 
"all about * and what it means m 
tin* World about huu. surh as: 
A. Its Value in Ins o\s n lile 

The >kills he nred.-^ to drvt lop in 
orde. to ariiirvr his rradin^ pur- 
po>eN 

('.The relat i'Ui-hip oJ readun; ttj 
thinking. 

I) The siunulatKui \shi(b reading 
rail ^ivr I ti ( rrat i\ e li\ inu 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DIALECT 
PROBLEMS AND READING PROBLEMS 



by 

Dr. John K. Sherk. Jr. 



No mention Iihs hwn made of 
what standard Kn^lish is. Standard 
Knglish is that Kn^lish " ..used to 
carr" on the important affairs of our 
couutry,' as C-harles Krie.s has 
stated. In other words, standard 
Knglish is that language system that 
is accepted and understood by the 
vast majority of peo|)le in our sex ieiy. 
even those v^ho may speak a non- 
standanl variety ()f English. It is the 
"universaP* dialect of our society 
used hy government offi( iais, TV an- 
nouncers, and educated people; it is 
also the language of the classroom. 
Standard Knglish is not, however, 
the language if pre-priniers and 
primers. It is not the stilted, lifeless 
latiguage of Kiiglisli textlwiok.^. and it 
is not the stully alloct Kngli.sh of the 
purist. 

Statu. ard Knglish is ,1 hinguage 
system Ntiii stjindard Knglish is also 
sysietnalit. Iherefore. these |or;ns 
diller svsieniatii ally lr<irt» eai li other 
Therein hes the pr«>lilein for disad- 
vantagrd pupils Wliat the disad- 
vantaged pupil alfsidv knovis ot his 
varieiv i»l Kojilish iniei tires with Ins 
ieariniig ot tiie siaiidard v-iriets. Tin* 
tvv«i ilialeits are relaleti hut separate 
**vsf cin V 

.Sf\rral e\aniple> vshn h rire • har 
aiteiKfH lit ihe ^o tailed Nc^'.fi 
diah'i t niaN ^rrw t*i ilhi-^lr.'fi* flii> 
prinM[ile ot intcftercin I- and Iiia\ it 
iinpfiji-v Monn.il pioiirevs in Iritrmrm 
^tainlard KntlNh 

O 
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One characterist ic noted hy 
lingui.sts is that of "Rdessness." The 
final .sound represented by writing 
the letter "r" is t)ften left off. Words 
like door, more, tloor. and four are 
proiU)unced as if they were the words 
(h)Ugh, mow, flow, and ♦oe. Final H- 
I ess n e ss creates ma v. y more 
homonuns in the speech of "ghetto*' 
youngsters. It i.s obvious that this 
bectimes itinfusing tt) pupils in 
reading situations, particulart> when 
one pupil is reading aloud a strange 
wt)rd like "loe" and the class 
listening automatically attaches its 
meaning t)f "lour", as in the sen- 
»ence. "The foe is • timing." It is 
(uriously ironit to note that speakers 
of New Kngiand Knglish linndle their 
"r's" snrnewhat dilierent ly, too. 
sometimes distorting the final "r" in 
car and sonu'times putting an "r" on 
tile did n{ a wjird sui h as idi*a sn thai 
it soiiiids like idear. Yet the 
linguistic ( niise(|Ueiices o| this do Mot 
seem nearly so damaging ito progress 
in Language .Vrts) in Ni-w Kngiand. 
Actually, eai h grnup is guilty tif the 
^aiiie dev lat ion. 

A lit »t her ot th»' ( harat icrisi u 
t lev lat ions troiii standard Kngli.sh 
humd in the sin;ilh-d Negro dialett 
N »l.e liandlinu ot ttic "s" sonml in 
(criain (lunmon spiMking .situation>. 
For rxaniph*. is the agretiiicnt 

^•Mtnd lof thirti pcr^in singular. 
prestTit tense vcrl)s m standard 
Knglish The st»ritences. "\lv talks to 



me every day'* and "Ms lather comes 
home on the bus," become "He talk 
to me every day" and '"My lather 
come home on the bus" in this 
dialect. It can be observed that in 
these situations the "s" sounds are 
commonly omitted. 

In the third person plural, present 
tense in standard Knglish, when tlie 
subject is Ihey. the "s" is dropped as 
an agreement sound of the verb. In 
the cited dialeit in this speaking 
situati(m. the "s" sound is added. 
Thus, the senteiu e, " rhe> talk to me 
every day," becomes "They talk?* to 
me every day," and "They look nice 
in their new clothes" becomes "Thiy 
iddkfi nice in they (their) new 
clothes." In t)ral re.idin^ many pupils 
retain the dialect pattern of omitting 
and inserting "s" rather than reading 
the text as it is printed. Kn^iwing 
this, the teat her who intends to call 
on a pir>il tor oral reading can point 
out aheati of time these tharat- 
teristics of staiMlard printed Knglish 
so that when the pupils do read 
aloud, they do not practirc iiwu- 
curate oral reatliiiu. KnI ighttiied 
teacliing, then, should have the effect 
ot enaldilig pupiN to avoMi errors in 
tliis situation ratlur than to correct 
thein after tlwy occur The nidv vva\ 
teailiers ian know how to do this 1^ 
to learn tin* rlialecl 

.Another illustration o| the prin- 
( iple o| mterlerence is ilie n<>n* 
standard use of the veib to he. The 
dltierences in »he usr nf ill.* tonus ot 



Ill be are so ^reat that they tantiot all 
hf incluclHl here. Sonu' ol thi* most 
oiitstatulinic lati ht* foutul in the 
pp'sent and present pro^^ressivi* ten- 
ses. 'I'he standard torrn of to br is 
omitted in sentences l»ke **He is 
playing" 'He playing). Tlie sentence. 
"He Is In .*e," would he 'He here." 
meaning "He is here at this 
m<»nient." To s|)ow that sotneone is 
ngiilarly here, the dialed has the 
form " He he here." To show that 
sonuMttie IS continually hen* ill .s 
all thi* timi') the diali'ct has the lorm 
"He hes here * 

It i< >uggest(Ml that leariiers ol 
speakers fit iion->?andard dialects 
sho-iid hejjin to iinprove ihiii own 
understanding ot their pupils' 
language hv; ll) Acci'pling the 
iatiKuage ot the pnpil>: iHMDtning 
ilvil hv reierlnig I In* language 
lit the siutleTirs tiie> ar** rejeiiing the 
<iudeiiis ihernstives. and realizing 
thai degrading the students* 
language also degrades iln-ir parents, 
trienrls. and neighl)ors. and makes it 
nmre ditticult tor them lo auept 
iniiihtM hiMguage ^\<ii-in h»M ;iuse 
iheir own \< iiot aiii'pled ij) Heter- 
nunitm tin- items in the pupii^' 
vpfei h thai riMpnrr ilu- locu^ <»! in- 
^trm iuiii. ll*^I^■n^ug i'» th»' sp^ei li ot 
ihi- pupiN analMiiallv instead ot 
I rM Ji allv 

It .tUn ^uggt-H^d ih.it n-aiher-' 

i Miic I'UU'fi \\llh fill^ p!cih|»'!n *-hn;,,d 

iU-\ -I up 111 popd^ < i'rtain kf\ > iitu epi ^ 
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of language. One important eoncept 
IS that language has variety; there 
are numerous language systems in 
our SOI let y; they can he identified; 
and each is appropriate for the 
speaker wh«i uses it; the language 
system that t omnuinicates ideas ami 
feelings effectively and the one that is 
com fort ahle for the speaker and 
listener i:-. appropriate. 

A second key cf)tu'ept of language 
IS that standard Knglish is the 
Viiriety of Knglish understood hy 
most peopfe — regardless ol the par- 
t icular variet ies of Knglish i hey 
I hemselves -peak Standa rd Knglisli 
Is ;i kind of univfrsai dialect in our 
.-^ori^iv; it is the variety of Knglish 
used in many of the important affairs 
uf .■;n( iet y There fti re, st a iida rd 
Knglish must he learned as jiii alier- 
naie dialeii: it must he mastered tn 
the extent lu'cess.iry to assure ef- 
)e( t ive cointtiunit ill ion wit iioiit em • 
harrassmeni or fli.Mointorl ; and the 
pupil must understand and recogni/.e 
those situations m whiih standard 
Knglish is appropriat e. Kii ri her . 
^ludetiTs should understand the 

la I . \ ocat Ion ill. atui ncadrin n 
henefits ot leartiiiig and using .^tan- 
<lard Knglish eflectivel; . 

Thl^ ijU;il?tali\e ditli-n-nci- he 
t wi-eii I lie \ »>t alniiat > of siaiidiird 
and imn^ianilard i'ingii.^h i^ min h 
iMiiic than a lat k td \\oids nr dit- 
l» t eni or ti'V\ t-r wurcU wii hin < on- 
c eptual an-a^ I hi* <|iialiia»i\ ilil- 
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ference in voeahulary is a reflection 
of a qualitative difference in ex- 
perience. Voeahulary is an outgr<»wth 
of experience. Stated another way. 
eX|H'rieti( es are the huilding blocks of 
concepts and worcis are symb(ds of 
concepts. If children lack experiences, 
their ctmceptual (level opnient and 
votahulary will not he the same as 
others. In short, voeahulary reflects 
culture; ami if the culture is disatl* 
vatitaged. then the vocabulary it 
generates will he disadvantaged also. 

In truth, teaching the reading of 
standard Knglish to pupils who use a 
tioti-standard dialect is not a simple 
matter. The only real rescairce the 
teat her has is Iut ( lass - her pupils. 
She can learn to mmniunitate with 
them rather than just to talk to 
them; these pupils will he eager to 
share their language with Ihm'. 

Leariiing tn read is not an inborn, 
hiologn ally guaranteed fuiK lmti. it is 
a soiially imposed cultural function, 
representing a deinaml hy society 
that all Its menihers shall participate 
in its cotiinninit atiotis. In order to in- 
jure that (hildreii n\ the "•(Jhi'tlo" 
ma> parteipati* tiillv in the ^viiihtd 
culture. It IS m-ressarv In start with 
\^hat ihe> bring \\\\\\ them \Nheii they 
ciimi' tn scliooj. If v\r lis teachers 
(h'liv them full and tree u^e '>t their 
language. \\v are in rralit\ drtiMtig 
ihi'in a((cs^ to iheir tuliural 
hentiige. and wc art- denviiig (hem 
nn-mhership 111 lull-si;indciig in ihi* 
'^iM ietN into w liK h the\ \\i-n' born. 



MEASURING AND/OR EVALUATING 
ADULT READING PROBLEMS 



by 

Dr. Koberi E. Leibert 



Standardized versus Informal Tests 

Stundanii/.i'd tests yield h total 
Store for each of several areas whirh 
indicates how an individual ranks in 
comparison with other individuals 
upon whom test was norrried. 

IVrhaps the tni)st iinlortunate term 
ever coined was the >{rade-level scnre. 
T**sl makers employed it to indicate 
ditli rentes in ptrlorrnarue on \hr 
lest, hut scho(»l people heKan to 
ef|unle these scores witl) instructional 
materials. 

For children the evidence is'abun- 
dant and clear that standardized 
tests and informal tests do not 
measure the same things. Because of 
the nature of standardized tests it is 
reasonable to assume that differences 
will exist tor adults also, although 
the effects may be dillereirt. 

1) The standardized lest may nt)l 
have been normed on adults or on a 
population similar to the adults in 
your area. Thus the norms mi^ht 
reflect an averaKe performance which 
is too hi^h or ton low for your Kr'>up. 

2) Standardized tests employ 
Muilliple t huit »• answers w hidi make 
Kroup testioK and rapid scoring 
piwsible. However, mult iple-choit e 
also makes the answer more valuable 
than the process, that is, the test is 
insensitive tf) the process. Thus, it 
(annot detfii inaccurate reading, 
KUessinj? or blind responding. The an- 
swer marked dt^ts nf)t provide any ir)- 
formation about how (»r why the 
choict' was made. There is also a ter- 
rain under.^itandiriK needed to deal 
with multiple-t boice items. 

i) Stantlardi/ed tests may be 
pjiwer tests, but rn(»st tests must be 
concludeil after a tertain amount of 
elaps:<l time thus making: time a ta( • 
lor wbitb nught attec! performante. 
'I'lie sjiiw reader, the deliberate 
Worker, the cautious prrsoo may be 
penall/erj tor th»K response siyU.s. 
'I'lie person Wbo is lint used Id 
wjirkiioi uiuler pressure tor suslainetj 
peruxis may tare poorlv 

\) Standardized te.si^ inav wi' 
» liifir -lib u hit b rrl.it »• III 

re.i iui^: a*^ a tool rather tlian a^ a 
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prticess. Vnr example, some tests 
measure the ability to alphabetize 
words, use a table of contents or read 
a map. StreiiKths or weaknesses in 
these areas may seriously alter the 
total pictuie if SKKre^ate scores are 
employed. 

')! For the adult, the standardized 
test is a measure of a diverse set of 
funct ions includiuK personality, 
reading abilities, test savvy and fac- 
tors related to multiple-choice items. 
These factors are sensitive to change, 
may indicate specific needs but are 
not an indicator of the appropriate 
difficulty of instructional materials. 
Informal Teals 

Informal tests are not free from 
problems. The results are influenced 
by the materials and the examiner. 
Slight progress is hard to demon- 
strate. Testing re(|uires more time. 
However, the utility and specificity of 
the results make them a valuable 
contribution tt* the classroom in- 
structional program. Regardless of 
first impressions, they can be ad- 
ministered in the classroom. 
Test Interpretation 

The informal reading test should 
help provide twt) sets of informatit>n: 
h the level t»f pa.ssage difficulty 
which is suitable for general reading 
inst ruct ion and 2 ) the areas of 
reading whi<h require attentioti. 
General Instructional Level 

This is a level characterized h\ 
fairly fluent reading and adetjuate 
comprehension. The t oncept of in- 
structional level is ba.sed upon the 
idea that the dt^elopment of the 
reading process can be maximized 
under teacher guidance using 
materials whit h tjffer t hallenge 
without frustration. 

The level is established by ttun* 
paring the error rates, t Dinpreliension 
and rate ot reading of tlie passages 
reafi ti> find the liighest level where 
reasi»nabh* perlormame was made. 
Description of Readers 

Tbe lollowing (lescriptK n is 
prttvided to suggest bow learn< rs at 
various slagt»s ot reatling d Aelop- 
inent niigbt pi'ritjrm w ben iln v 



read the Adult Informal Heading 
Test^ 

Non«Reader 

A person who can read few or no 
woros, aiay or may not recognize and 
name letters in the alphabet. This 
person would make numerous errors 
on the pre-primer list. He would have 
difficulty attempting to read the 
initial part of the Case Worker. 
Beginning Reader 

This is a stage of learning to 
retain words: decoding ability is 
developing. He may finger p«)int in 
the early stages, a )d prt)gresses irom 
word-by-word calling (which retjuires 
much effort and ctmcentration) - to 
more rapid word-hy-word reading - 
to st)me partial phrasing. 

He Would make moie tlian six 
errtirs on the Mitzel I list and would 
make more than six errors on one t)r 
more t»f the Btitel Lists. By or before 
the fourth level, his oral reading 
Would show strong signs of 
frustration either 'n mannerisms 
Ifinger pointing, voice, etc.) ancl or 
attual errt)rs. Rate of reading 
deteriorates rapidly. 
Intermediate Reader 

This reader has developed an 
attequate stock of commonly used 
words. He should be developing more 
sophisticated word analysis skills or 
means by which he can easily master 
large numbers of new words. He is 
developing fluencv and attaining a 
closer relationship be'.ween his 
speech and oral reading. 

He will generally make fewer 
than nine err*:rs on the Mitzel II list. 
He reads with fluency in the third 
through sixth reader level range. 
Silent reading rate is becoming 
distinctly superior to tiral reading 
rate at instructional levebs). 
Advanced Reader 

This reader has reached a stage 
where he is able to read and un- 
derstand <at least at a literal level) 
most things within his experience 
and background. He has developed a 
style of reading in terms <if com- 
prehension, techni(|ues of reading 
and rate. The majtir instrut tional 
ctmcern is develt»ping higher levels of 
comprehension and more variety in 
the techniques tif reading. 
Mature Reader 

This is the reading adult who 
rebites w hat he reads to the events of 
the world around hiin. He is a critical 
c<insun.er of printe<i media. 
Comprehension 

In general comprehensitu) is in. 
dependent of rate and errors. Stmie 
adults will ex|H«riente diffituhy in 
t lunprebentling as ibeir reiiding 
Int limes dysfluent and inat t urate, 
others will inainiain strong torn- 
prehension in tbe same situation, and 
^till t>tliers will sounti lluent and not 
undersiand the material completed. 

*Mear in niinti tli.it any tategoriza- 
t|i»n ot human beliavior i> liazardiais 
at best ;oid tli:it ptM)[)|c do not alAaV.*^ 
til tile neai boundaries indiiaied. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MODELS FOR 
DEVELOPING 
TEACHER TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 



Till* Instituti* prnvidiMl op- 
portiinrtli's tor tin* p.irtiripaiils \it 
lii'M'Idp ( nnipi'UMu i* and skill iii 
prni iMliiri's tnr planning and 
di'^^ignitiK teat h(*r -I raining ariivitii*s 
in a<liili hasit rdiKatimi. rpmi 
thrir prn^ranis. ihr par- 
titipaiits distussrd thi'ir plans \^ith 
raih uthcr and <<Hi^ht itu' ^tiidaiuv 
n\ ihf t tiMMiltaiits and rr^^nnrt f |ht- 
>t»ns lit \hv Instnntiv Cnpirs n| tin* 
prri^rain plan^ wrn* pn'si'iiii'fl lo tin* 
Institntf stall t(»r tinal (nnmu'nts and 
tnr apprcival in hr irnplrini'itifd hy 
llu' parlji ipjiru^ in tlinr H'^pirlivr 

"I'huM- !inidrl> lni planning 
pnu'ianis wvw pirsi>ntiM| ti> ihr par 
ii< ipant> tti ^uidf tlti'tn in d('>i^nin^ 
th«ir pro^Main.-*. Karh parriiipani 
I huM- thr innd« l whh h "^crrnid hv^l 
tnr pi.inniim In^ AMK trathrr 
trainiriu activiu. Sdiiu- mod itii at ion 
• till' Miudfls Hen* I'lKtunamd In 
pm^idi- tnr tliAihiliiN and arlaptatitm 
thr pa rf hi pa lit ^ ' hm k •'niiiii' 
^iMialhiii^ and trarhrr i liciiii'liv 
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SIX-STEP PROGRAM PLANNING 
PROCEDURE FOR ADULT 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 



(Model I) 



by 

Dr. James Seenev 



Most adults arv highly motivated 
when they lome to srhool. They tend 
to work hard and compete with eat h 
other. It is important for them to 
have a systeniatii- approach to learr)- 
inK which results in hehaviDral 
change in (1) understanding and 
knowledge. <2) skills, and l.il at- 
titudes and appreciations. In urder 
lor adult educational pro^ranis to 
have ( hanging eltVc ts. they should hv 
planned to satisfy the partuiparUs* 
e(ltirat)onal needs — spec ifir un- 
derstanding, know ledge, skills, at- 
titudes and appreriatiiu)s which are 
lacking hut required for a person to 
attain a niore desirahle (imdition 
Helnw IS a six-step procedure lor 
plannuiK adidt edui ational prngranis 
til ini*et the educational needs and u)- 
terests III adult learners. 

I. List needs nr rlehcicncie'^ o| 
yfiur group voii see thern, t>r gi»t 
thein t>\ 

i.n (^ne**! mnna ire^ 

tin l))M u>>)nn \N uh group 

icj ('hi'ikliHt^ 

ul ) !ntervie\\s 

te) Uhsri \ .11 

J Translati* ne^'ds uitn stihieit 
matter area 
(a) I'fipus 

fill (^Uestiolis 

ic I l*r'ible!n>J 



:i. Detail (questions, topits. into 
hits of subject matter. Write gnals 
hased on democratic values • 

1 a ) l-nderst anding and know- 
ledge 

(h) Skills 

U ) Attitudes and appreciations. 
Write these so you can lest them hy 

uu Audieme reaction 
tl)) Opiinonnaires 
(c) Test cpiestions on ^ix") cards. 
\. List educational aids 
I a 1 Hesoun e Persons { tor what 
purpose) 

(h) Hooks, magazines and pam- 
phlets ihy title) 

Ic) Films ami Kiltnstrips 

id) Visual Aids. 

T). Techniijues i Methods) 
a>surne and setiire as mmh par- 
ti( ipation from the grou|) as thev arc 
lapalile ot doing through use ot the 
lollnwing: 

I a I ( id l(Miu^ • ri'pre<eni ai ives 
tmm au<lier)ie to point up ((uestinns 
to resfiurif p»*r<iins, 

ill) ('omn)ittee - group to plan 
single or series ol educational ac- 
UMties. 

(! ) Dcimmstrat ion Sho^\ how to 
pertorm 

td) Field 'l>ip Kdutatioiial tour 
under direction ot a leailer. 

le ) For urn • ( )peri d^^cusslon ol 



group with moderator and resource 
persdns. 

Il) (iroup discussion • Purposeful 
discussion by group - use a moderator 
or leader. 

(g) Interview - A person from 
group interviews - a resource person 
with audience participation. 

(hi Panel • Three to six persons 
having a purposeful conversation on 
topic . 

li) (iuiet Meeting - ('harac- 
leri/ed by periods of silence for 
reflection on problem or topic before 
them. 

ij) Hole-Playing - Act out the 
part. 

ik) Seminar • Tnder leader, par- 
tiiipants work on research problem, 
il) Speaker - Present lads, 
im) Symposium laiidenti - (Imup 
sits around at dinner with moderator 
and addresses ibeinselves to a 
(piestion or problem. 

I n ) Symposium i modern ) 
Resource persons present talks on 
l>sues bdlowed bv ipie<tions. 
Fe»d tree to u<e a lombmation of the 
.tbove lechnii|Ues 

(hirliiie Prfigram 
Timetable 
•Ioh> to 1)1' done 
Persons to do the )olis 
Kd ui at ion a I aids, ecpiipment 
and facilitie> 
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SIX-STEP PROBLEM-SOLVING 
PROCEDURE FOR ADULT 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM PLANNING 

(Model II) 



bv 

I)r. Kobcrt H, King 



An rdurat ional |)ri)l>lL*n) i> a tac • 
tor or ((itulition thai prfvnit*^ \\\v ai- 
taiiiiiMMit or inaiiUfoarK ot a 
rlrsirahlf situation nr (otwlitioo Iti 
tit()l)l('in solving, a Kroiip Hcvdnps 
>()lii! i(>i)> to probU'itis i)t (iincrrt) to 
\\u' wliolc ^ri>up by a sysifinatic 
Opel at ioria I pro( im| ij re. It is a 
pr«H i'fliirt* wfiic h prcisidi's up. 
pottiinity tor urmip partiiipatUs td 
idi'titity or (l(*tiii(> thi'ir (Mliicational 
prnhlfin. (U'cidi* oo a si>lutii»n, and 
linpN'tnrtit the solution ttiroimli ati 
f(lu( at lorial at iivit>. 'VUv prol)h'i]i' 
solving proctMliirf •>! pr«)Hiatii plan- 
ning allovss \\\v partinpants to learn 
l>v (loink'. Six tna jur <tfps (jf planning. 
(Icvciopin^. arul inipli'incnt in^ ^^ii 
adult ('durational pr')^raln l)y the 
prohliMn -^o I V iii^ pr«>(tMiurt' an* 
oiitliru'd Im'Iow, 



Ifb'iilily t|u' Kciu«al mnal rr«il)lfin 

a ftiM-onni/*- tlif ncruTal prohh'in 
ar»'a 

I Krnni a pcr^otiiil v irvs 
J Krciin oihci^ point f»f vu'\% 
I) OliHt-rvf* rin's. Hi^iiH. anfi or u\- 



dications of i^ducat ional problems 

Arranjjr cues into clusters or 
syndromes according: to their 
siiirlarities or characteristics 

d. Deterin ine the educat ional 
prol)leni. 

Slate pnrpos»» anfl objectives for at- 
iai kw)^ the prol)lein 

a. 'Hie purpose and objectives are 
t«» !)»• dearly stated. understandal)le. 
and realistic 

b Tliry are to l)e in teriie; of 
hrui^in^ about change in liehavior. 
Sfrfi :i 

(iaiher inlorniation pertinent to the 
problem 

ii. Kead l)ooks and other readme 
materials 

I). Review lihns. lilmstrips. tapes, 
and <n on 

I . Consult with knowledueal)le 
and experiential persons 

rj, ( (dlett opinions and share per- 
-^oiial experienn»s 

Sfr/i 7 

Arrive at pt)ssib|e s(dutioiis 
a On the basis of resourjc in- 

lorriiat mn 
b (>n the liasis f>f personal e\. 



perieiice (yr)urs and others) 

c. In ternis of brin^in^ about 
change. 

d. By clarifvin^^, harmonizing^, and 
sununari/.inK. 

,SV(7> .) 

Reach a decision on the sobition 
a, A conclusive statement as to 

liow tile problem may be solved 
I). 'ITie statement is to be in 

keeping with purposes and objectives 
1'. 'i'he statement is to l)e capable 

of l)einji developed into an 

eiiucat ional act ivity, 
Sfrp h 

Plan and carry out ilie decidetl 
solution 

a. Adult basic edu( atiomil activity 
is to be plaiUH'd for carrying; out the 
sobition. 

b. Curriculum is lo be developed 
nr re-developed to enhance the 
problem -solving pr<»( ess. 

( . T<»ai h inj; com pet e m e a nd 
let hnitpies arc fJ> \)v assessed or re* 
assessed to insure ellecliveness. 

d Feedbac k and (>vahialion arc to 
be exercised for achievement o| the 
purpose and ol))ectives and tor a 
reah/aiKui of t[ie solution. 
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A TWELVE-STEP PROCEDURE 

FOR PROGRAM PLANNING OF ADULT 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

(Model III) 



by 

Dr. Robert I.. Jack 



The twelve-step procedure for 
orKaniziiig and conduct in|{ a training 
program for teachers of adult basic 
education is as follows: 
STEP ! 
Secure Thv Appnnal ami 
Cooperatitm of the Parent litniy 

The parent hody might be a local 
hoard of educati(m, the adult and 
continuing education office of a com- 
munity college, a community action 
program, a Y M.C.A , to name a few. 
It is a major responsibility of the 
adult educator to demonstrate to 
these people the need for conducting 
a training program for undcred- 
ucated adults. 

STEP 2 
Educational Diaf^nosis 

The purpose of the diagnostic 
process in adult educaticm is similar 
to the diagnostic process in other 
areas. The purpose of this is to 
predict what will occur in the group 
situations of the teaching-learning 
process. The diagnostic approach to 
teaching adults enables aclministra- 
i(»rs an(i adults to formulate realistic 
objectives. 

Most instruction in skills is 
carried out through such educational 
teaching as textbooks, workshops, 
programmed inst ruct ion. audio- 
visual programs, and teaching kits. 
One of the objectivr's of the diagnosis 
is to find the appropriate material for 
each student. 

How much diagnosis is needed? 

We should think of diagnosis as 
being a (ontinuing function of 
tea<hing. The reader should not wait 
until he has completec! a rMagnosis 
for a student hefore beginning his in- 
stru(tional program. The most im- 
portant phase is the actual trying out 
material to see if it really fits the 
student s neerl. 

Once a diagnosis has l)ecn iua(l(». 
we attempt to treat the problems h\ 
edutational means. I'niike a mcdiial 
diagnosis obtained hy a doctor, the 
medi(al doctor prescribes pills and 
other medication for treating tlu» 
disease. In a teaching-training^ 
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program for uiidereducatcd adults, 
we deterniine the kinds of education* 
al activities needed by the group on 
the basis of information obtained. 

It has been stated that there are 
four kinds of needs associated with 
diagnostic procedure. These needs 
are as follows: 

Eiluvational Seed . This kind of 
need refers to a lack or deficiency 
which may he satisfied by means 
of a learning experience. 
/V// Seed - Something regarded 
as necessary hy the person con- 
cer ned . A need is essen t ia I ly 
negative. It is a lack or deficiency. 
Real Educational Xcat • What a 
per.Hon lacks and which might be 
acquired through learning, based 
on an accredited standard of 
values. 

Symptomatic Educatittnal Seed - 
This indicates a manifestation of 
a need which a person considers 
real. It could be u.sed as a clue to 
a real need. 

On the basis of his knowledge of 
the four needs listed in the foregoing, 
t he t rained and perceptive adult 
educator might diagnose t he 
educational needs of his adult basic 
education prt^gram. 

Prv program diagnosis - In t his 
procedure, the adult educator at- 
tempts to ascertain what the 
teacher-training program should 
entail. 

Da vlopmenl Dittgnosis - Here the 
diagnostic process evolves with 
the need of groups over a period 
(d t in)e. Problems and needs 
change. 

(*tdl(thorntirc Diagnttsis - This 
t>pe of diagnosis might be used l)y 
a variety of persons or agencies. 
*I*he adult educator is only one of 
I lie persons invcdved in t he 
diagtiostic pro(ess. 

STEP :i 
Formulufc Realist iv (ioals 
After the problems and issues 
have been identified through the 
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diagnostic procesM, the next step 
should be to set up realistic goals lor 
the p«rticiptttiU. It might b« the goiil 
of some members of the group to 
learn how to read and write lH*tter, 
how to fill out an application, to 
prepare fur a job interview, how to 
better supervise their children, and 
how to buy goods more econcmiically. 
The formulation of goals for adult 
educational activities should be 
made in cooperation with the par* 
ticipants. 

STEP 4 
Formulate A (ioal Centered 
Curriculum 
The adult basic eduiati(»n 
curriculum should be goal-centered. 
Adult basic education teachers have 
reported that many of their students 
have high educational atid vocational 
aspirati(n)s. Hence, the curriculum 
should include orientation to the 
world of work, health practices. 
c(»nsun)er educat i(»n, fuinlameiital 
s(»cial science concepts, fundamental 
science concepts, citi/en rights and 
resp(msibilit ies, and personal-social 
development. The curriculum should 
be designed to meet as much as 
p(»ssible. the students' immediate 
needs and to recogiii/e that attitude 
change is vital to their success. 

Pnnide Adeifuate Resources 

Adequate human and material 
resources should be made available 
in order to attain the realistic ob- 
jectives that have been formulated by 
the group. Kach person of the group 
is able to .serve as a resource person 
to a certain extent. 

STEP H 
Variation t>f Technufues 

Perhaps the most important 
development within adult education 
in this country is the recent shift of 
emphasis from the individual to the 
group as the unit of educational ex- 
perience, and from the course to the 
group as the unit of educational |)lan- 
ning. Such techni({Ues include group 
di.scussioii, role-pla\iiig, panel forum, 
symposium, speech colhujuy, com- 
mittee, field trips, and demon- 
St rat ions. Sub-techni(|ues are buz/ 
se.ssi(ui. idea invent(»ry, listening and 
observing group, ({uestion period, and 
.screening panel. 

This new emphasis relies ou a 
new concept, a concept of education 
as inter-persoiial expericiu e in re- 
thinking the goals and n)eaiiii;^> of 
human behavior rather th..n ihe ac« 
cretion of information reiated to 
selected behavior fields. 'I'hese ex- 
periences are interpreted in the light 
of general ideas or principles of un- 
derstandings. 

The mark ol a group is sharc»(l 
(ievclopn)ent of a c(»inrnon method of 
approach to the probl(>ms arising oui 
of f he different perspec t ives ol it s 
inei.ibers. 

STEP 7 
Effcrtite l.cadrrship 
Any su((es.sful in-servic(* training 
program will depend largely upon 



willinK. enthuHiantU' and treat ive 
leadernhip. ProKram planniuK Hhoitid 
involve adminrntratdrn, teaiherH and 
partkiimnu. It in not feasible fur ad* 

" mitiifitratorH and teacherH tu plan 
programH without involving tht* 
members of the clientele for whirh 
the protfram in offered. 

Leadership in a deniotrHiy in 
rtituation-ivntered. Outride of the 
rontext of a particular situation a 
Kiven type of leadership cannot 
operate successfully, and what is 
called leadership in one situation 
may not he considered so in another. 

In a situation of organi/inK ^nd 
conduct inK a training progran) for 
teachers of adult basic education, the 
following definition of leadership is 
used: educational leadership is that 
action or behavior among individuals 
and groups which causes both the in- 
dividual and the groups to move 
toward cdncational goals that are in* 
i reasuigly mutually acceptable for 
them. In other words, the leadership 
action about which we art* speaking 
is goal centered, value oriented, cat- 
alytic energi/.ing. initiating and i-rea- 
tivi*. The leader is understanding, 
perceptive, conununicat ive and ac- 
cepted; what he does or wluit hap- 
pens within groups identities, tiarif- 
ies. strengthens, supports, and sug- 
gests new alternaiives. 

STEP s 

Initiiutual and dnntp Mittiiafion 
Motivation is an important 
ingredient in the teaching-learning 
program. The need tor motivatitni of 
undereducated students is essential 
to the educational suicess of these 
adults. 

A. M. Maslow. the psychologist, 
destribes a theory of human 
mot i\ at ion which should be i>f in- 
terest to the adult educator. He 
states thai within the individual a 
hierarchial set o! five l)asii- needs are 
iiei essary Kirst. comes the physa»log- 
ical needs tor fond. air. v\aier and all 
I be plivsical neci*»*sil les for a hi*allliy 
lile. Serfihd. conies llie safely neeils 
or alisiMire of real danger troin tlu* 
environment. Third, lonies ihi' love 
needs, tnr ln\ and atfe(*tioii anti lu*- 
loii^ingness in lehition^iliip to tamily. 
IrieiuN. and a^snnate^ in various i*n. 
deavors. Kourlli. cnnie»< tbi* ni*eil tnr 
st'lt-e'iieein All pi'opli* liave a need i>r 
desire Inr a <ta)ile. Iii^h evaluation ol 
t b»-ins(d ves. t.u <i l l-i'st i*i*tn and 
e<t»'ein tnr nlliers. riie\ lia\e a di'sin* 
tnr at liie\enien(. prestige, rei n^niiinn 
.(lid appm {ill icn. Tlir satistvin^ nl 
the sfll estiffli iu*i(N leads In lii lm^Js 
nt sril t iiiitidein I*. w«»rlll. st ren^:l li. 
( a p.'ibil It O's. anri ar|rijuai\. Mot 
ibwartm^ lliesi- t\vvt\< pnMluri* leel 
wius III iidern»riis. nt weakness, and 
nl he|ples«.iH-vx. Kdtli. leter- li' lllf \t\ 
diMdiial lultdhnents i>t lieiiwnin^ 
what a peisiih is i .ipiilile nt lirin^. 

ind .1 de»<ire tn iniihraie In dn nmie 
(irniip dxnaniMs lan lie a 
valuahle loni in the ad* It rla^<ri»» 

The fIvnaruM s III in^tnni na' m. 
c an usimI in lurnisl ' 
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to enable advanced students, and to 
control attrition in the class. Adults 
respond, as children do, to topics and 
to materiaU which have intrinsic 
value. The nature of the curriculum 
will determine to a large extent 
whether motivation will be stim- 
ulated naturally or whether great ef- 
fort will be required of the instructor. 
Adults are motivated most when 
topics and materials meet their 
needs. It is inappropriate in the adult 
classro(mi to give stars, make honor 
rolls, pat heads or make use of other 
techniques whiih may be effective 
with children. Adults usually res- 
p(md to low-keyed words of praise, 
reinforcing murmurs, nods of the 
head, and assistance in self-evalua- 
tion and reinforcement. 

STKP 9 

Ailvquatv Facilities, Kquiimvnt, 
And Matvrials 
The facilities used for an effective 
adult basic education program 
should be adequate. Adequate office 
space, classrooms, tables and chairs 
shouH be designed for adult use and 
not for children. Films, filnistrips. 
other audio-visual materials, and 
various kinds of equipment should be 
made available to the teachers. Such 
e(|uipinent and materials needed by 
teachers include the overhead projec- 
lor. transparencies, record player. 
reii»r<ls. tape recorder, tapes, casset- 
tes, workbooks, manuals, maps and 
atlas. Assistance should be given to 
teachers in the selection of materials 
thrmigh pre-serviie training and in- 
serviee I raining workshops. In-service 
training workshops should l)e con- 
duiled whenever it l>ei'oines neces- 
sary tor the dissemination n{ in- 
tnrnuiiion on innovations and mate- 
rials. liOeal adult luisic i*ducalion 
program supervisors sliould provide 
vigorous leadership atui direct i(*n in 
litis area. 

STHP in 
KftWfnv Publuily 

Adults musi know about the local 
adult liasic education program in or- 
der lo eiindl in it. People learn about 
the program thnuigh a variety of 
sources (io(Kl puhlic relations have 
lieeii an eflei'l ive means of roni- 
inuiiK at nig and interpreting ideas 
and inl'ormat ion i laicerning adiili 
edotational programs, and provide a 
vehicle for people to express opinions 
and ideas al)niii the programs 

The term puldicity is used tor ilie 
dissemination n| taits and news 
al)ntit an adult basic ediuaiion 
pm^rani Kttet tive piildji ily niust lie 
designed tnr the part icular umup 
"■niicerneil. *I*he reading level ol iln* 
ilientele shuiild be rnnsidered in lite 
hrni liures. Myers, and pnsUTs. Kl* 
ti'i iive publi( itv ran be Used in 
riM mil students ami itso hers tnr a 
pm^rani 

Twn kinds lit pul)lic> sh( old be 
I niKidered in I he prcparal inn nt 
puhlic irdnrnialion. il) Internal and 
iji Kxternal Internal publn ^ include 
ilie nisi iiiitiiui or nr^aiii/ai irui. eiii- 



pluyers. employees, co-workers, and 
administrators. Internal publics of- 
ten publish information designed for 
that particular group through 
newsletters, handbooks, lectures, 
bulletin board displays, and exhibits. 
Such media can be controlled. Ex* 
ternal publics include the press, 
radio, T.V., city, state and federal of- 
ficials, and industrial leaders. People 
have no control over masa media and 
it is good business to have their sup- 
port. 

Some principles of publicity are as 
follows: 

The press wants news. 
The editor decides what is 
newsworthy through delegation. 
Publishers print news that will 
sell the paper. 

He honest, candid, and coopera- 
tive with newspaper personnel. 
I)(m*t favor one news outlet to 
another. 

Provide timely and interesting 
material. 

Report an event before it hap|>ens. 
Don*t buy, or pressure to get news 
accepted. 

Don*t ask for a story to l)e *killed* 
in a newspaper. 

In reporting news about your 
program, answer the five W*s — 
Who, What. When. Where, Why. 

STEP II 
The Outline and Timetable For 
An In Sen ive Training Program 
Any well organized program must 
consider a timetable and the persons 
who are to be involved in the 
program. The time for the beginning 
and ending of activity should be 
clearly indicated in the program, and 
the names of the persons who will be 
responsible for the leadership and 
direction of the program shoubl be 
indicated. 

STEP 12 
Ctdlahuratiie Fialuatian 
The evaluation of a program is 
based on the degree to whit h realistic 
goals have betit attained. Since each 
adult participant in a learning 
situation shiaild have an opportunity 
to Itelp diagnose, plan, conduct, and 
evaluate the attivities along with his 
fellow learners, one can see that the 
evaluation nt' a teacher-t raining 
program l>y all participants is lietter 
than an evaluaMnii made l)y one per- 
son. 

I*ri>l)alily one ol the liest 
c\ aliiat ituis nt a teacher- 1 raining 
prngraiii is ti.e evaluaimn done li\ 
tin* |)aitic*.|i;u;t'; ilieniselves. 

Kvaliiatinit is important tn tlie in- 
si«rviie training prngraiii ii» iwn \ery 
tuitctional ways: tli the director of 
the program must be :tt*.li* tn defend 
the pritgram hy axertainiiig its 
achu'Vemenf in \ery sj^iific terms. 
>uch as the annnini »d inmiev ex- 
pended, and I J i *e\ aliiat inn is a w ay 
»d deternuniim etlKieiliS. ef* 
fectiseness. ami iiiiliiy of program 
planning. 



CHAPTER V 

EVALUATION OF ON CAMPUS 
ACTIVITIES 



(FhhHe I) 

Thi* vvHiuatiun of the on-tHmpuM 
Bilivities an* givvn to inilirate the ex- 
tent to which the objectives (»f the in- 
Htitute were achieved anil the 
progrnni was a success. A luiniher of 
instruments were eniiiloyeil to 
evaluate the program from the begin- 
ning to the end. Some instruments 
were used exclusively by participnnts 
for their assessment of the Institute; 
others were employed l»v the stuff 
with the (DoperHtion of the |)ar- 
ticipaiits to evaluate the program. 

DAILY EVAIJ'ATIOS 

A form WHS used by the par- 
ticipants in sniall groups. The M] par- 
titipants {excluding the assistant 
director) were divided into nine 
Xroups with each group receiving 
daily evalualiun formn. The tortus 
cijvered the areas t)f topirs. subjett 
natter, speaker, ijuest ion-answer 
period, and snuill group sharing. 
Kach group was asked to evaluate 
the (laiU activities ol the Institute. 
The re.sults of their evaluation are 
below . 

Afnnin flrrifa^v ami Htnti^rnuntl 
ft/ I'rhan Ailulfs. There was a 
unanimous opinion that the sessions 
on Afro. American heritage aiul 
hi>li»rv were excflleni. Tin* par- 
tini ants Icit that these sessions were 
a ioiiiplete sutces>. Many «»f them 
(oiiiinenfed on how much these 
sfs^iiiin^i awakmed them to the l)la<k 
man a> a thinking, living, lerling 
bninan bi*ing. 'I'he speaker was 
superb III* was know leilgeablr ol the 
siibjiM ! matter and presrnted it in a 
wa\ that it \%as both interesting and 
enli^htfiiir^g The ijiirst ion-answer 
pt rmd*^ and ilie stuall gmup sbtiritig 
•.••ssinns provril. likivvi-f. to be a.s 
inliMMiin^ aiifl intirr>tiii^. Ovi^rall. 
till- parth ipant> b it that tbi v had a 
bi'tirr uiidersianilinn o| thr bhuk 
Mian and his uni(|Ufnis> m thf urban 
(Mininunity 

niuniht's Tlir in.i|MiOv «»| I uiuij|ix 
-ijijH'i I nt.itliM .1- ^Miiil I In- 
nit»ii ii..»M'i|i i.iUvi'Mil l»\ f|i«- "^pf-iK'-i 
\- .ipplii .il«lr ti> .\hl''. Till- (Mi 
Mit)i.r!'1< lli'hi -tM-ti th.il till- ^ftt'.iki-l 

I ii «•'.!• !»it ii'i»nj nuinu.il iImi Ih-|[j»-iI 
'Ihiii i|!uli I 'h» I 11 III 'it 
t hi- bi.n A \\\.\ II III ) III- in ii.iii i niii 
fiuifuK I h» \ did. h.»v\fM-i. | ili.ii 
li,.- If. Hill- ' "old h.ivf uli'd oi«»if 
jirf'iMrs.i' i« in i^n Mir (iili.iii l.iinilv 
.\« I M lull - - ! hi- i| i-i ri-^ii 111 |H-ihitU 
t"il«\V|».^ Mji- li-iMin-- ji|if.ii| |ii in 
I .11 1 1 III.; \\w i'---i'iii- l)il|>»-il ii» 



provide an understanding of the 
special problems of utiderprivileged 
adults in urban communities. 

Somv Xtnfti ational Charar 
trrisdiH ami Valuvs of thv I'rhan 
Ailult ami ViH'uhulary of fhv Sfrvvt. 
The sessions concerning motivational 
characteristics of the urban adult 
and vocabulary of the street proved 
t(j be a rewartiing experience for the 
partici|)unts. The majority of the par- 
ticipants felt that the sessions were 
excellent. They were enlightened on 
the characteristics and values of ur- 
ban adults, of what they nay, and 
how they feel about what they say. 
1*he lectures set the basis for lively 
group discussions that were topped 
off by a very interesting nde. playing 
activity. 

Kuvi.sni in I rhan (\tmmunitivs. 
I nderst anding att ituiles towani 
racism in the urban ctmuuiinity was 
another aspect ol the Institute that 
turned out to be enjoyable and 
enlightening to the participants. The 
niuj«irity of t be participants rated 
this sessioti as excellent. Many of the 
participants felt that the session 
helped to give tbem an un- 
derstatuling of the social as well as 
pressures laced by urban blacks. '!*bis 
session concluded the topics related 
to the understanding of iindiTeduca- 
tril adults in the urban couiinunity 
The participants itwliiafrd that tbcsi- 
Mvssioiis were verv benefit ia I and 
provided iidortnat it»n germane to 
teaibing urban adult*^. 

.Alter heing prov ided with a 
ba« kground ot urban adults, the par- 
tit ipant> were dire* ted to the siibjerl 
area of teat hing terhni(|ues for urban 
adults. 

S/trtifn- rrrhnn^uv> fur 
Hrrruifin^. Mntii atin^ anti Hrtunun^* 
( f ^Hin Athilt.s The overall o|UMion of 
the partinpaiit> wa*« that this session 
wa.^ exiellcnt and beneficial lor their 
programs. Thev lelt thiO the speaker 
did an exiellenl job and provided ibe 
(II I I'ssarv maierial b»r int. 'rest in^ 
>;roup d ist ussioiiN. 

Tn hnitfurs /// '/' iit hm^ Athilts. 
Ps \t hiiln^h al I't-Kts, oiiil ( nunsi hn^ 
Tbi- i(»pi(H and >ub|e( t matter drew 
itW " rXi ellt nt " respnlisr Ifoill the par- 
tiMpaiits Thev ratetl ihe speaker^ 
l>i-i VM-eii K"*'d ami e.\t elle!il. Thev in 
(ill aii'd that thr materials vmtc 
beni-th la I, and that I In- urno p m*^ 
-hili> vvrie er.}HV;ib|f atid eiillKbliil 

.\*hilf^ The n«'\' ihiei- ^i--.s|n|is 

|ii( u^i-d on 1 be li i| Idu iMK a rca-« (It 
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teehniquei of teach ing ri^ading to 
adults, (2) differences between 
dialect problems and reading 
probiem». and (3) meatiirini and/or 
evaluating reading probl^ma. The 
majority of the partiripanta rated the 
first session as excellent. The subjeit 
matter was applicable to AHE, and 
the speaker did a considi^rablv good 
job. The morning lecture leci right 
into the afternmm lecture on folklore 
which was top()ed off by a civic and 
imaginable oral interpretation de- 
monstrating black folklore which waa 
rated ''excellent*' by the participants. 
Moreover, the participants indicated 
that the session was very rewarding, 
rewarding. 

The second sessitui was on dialect 
problem! and reading problemHi The 
topic and subject matter were rated 
"excellent *, but thought the presen- 
tation ccaild have been improved. 
The discussion sessi(Uis were rated 
"excellent.*' 

The third session on reading dealt 
with meanuring and/or evaluating 
adult reading problemti. For the most 
imrt the participants indicated that 
the topic and material presented 
were excellent. The sessititi helped to 
provide the participants with a basis 
for evaluating adult reading 
problems. The majority of the nine 
groups rated the speaker as "gtiod." 

Tcmhrr Training \ttttlrl.s for 
Iho^ram Planning. The final sessions 
of the Institute provided itistructitm 
and practice in planning, organi/iiig. 
and c<mdu<-tiiig teacher triiiniiig 
programs in adult basic educatitin of 
urban adults in baek bome situa- 
tions. 

Kach of the participants was 
re(piested to use each tif the three 
models in writing proposals for 
teacher training programs in their 
back-home < iimniiintt ies. The jiar* 
tiiipants inditated that the sesMoiis 
were helpful in showing them how to 
plan and set up workshops for 
teaciher training activities back home. 
Vox the most part, the partu ipants in 
the groui's rated these sessions a^^ ex* 
I client . nevertheless. I hey were of the 
opinion that the models should have 
lufii preseiitetl earlier in the In- 
siitute to allow tor more tune and 
prarthr in planning and de\eloping 
tearher training woik>biip> tor iheir 
t Dmnumiti -s 

W'EEKI.y h.VAl r A lios 

hitlnnluiii K.oh of the liistiiule 
pariinpanis wa.s given a >hori 
iplesl lonnaire to romplete al the end 
ot eat li o\ the tirsi !\\o werk^ ot the 
Institute and were re(i nested to 
respond to the tollowniu i|Ui*stions: 

1 Ipnii arriving at Kinrolii 
rni^erNitv. what ilid vrMi expert to 
Ke) '>i)i nt >our part u ipai mn m iIh- 
Inst itiiie.' 

J To what exti'iit tin vdii l^el that 
vnii! expe<iation Is Imiuk met tar.* 

.'^ixtv lime < t thi- ItiNfinih. par 
iiMpaiits returned thtii ipiestinn 
n.(iit > All ot ilie re>p>(ntlenis arrurd 
a! ilie In .: (iiit- vviib sumt* spt-i ith ex- 



p«c*tatiunii — all ptwitive. An analyHiH 
of the reMpoiiHeH diHclcmed that most 
uf Ihetn uuuld b<» tlaMified intci two 
gtoupa; (I) thoiti expecting new or 
additional knowledge and in- 
formation to uHi' in their ABE 
programs, and (2) thuHe neeking at- 
titudinal changen. greater un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
adiiltH and urban blacki^ in par- 
ticular. Thirty-Hix renponneK fell into 
the firnt category. The kindn of 
knowledge expected ranged from 
knowledge of black heritage to 
knowledge of curriculum, teaching 
methodn. and techniques for 
recruiting and retaining ABE 
students. Those answers which fell 
into the second category included 
persons who sought a iHftter un- 
derstandmg of Blai-ks and those who 
felt that the Institute would provide 
opportunities and experieiiies to 
promote a better understanding c)f 
themselves and their own capabilities 
for relating to Blacks more ef- 
feitively. Several welcomed the 
chance for group interaction, in- 
tellectual exchange, and the op- 
portunity to examine, challenge 
and or strengthen their own personal 
IMfrsuasion regarding the nature of 
human motivation and behavior. 
Many used the term "insights" to ex- 
press what they hoped to attHin at 
the Institute. 

In answering the second questinn 
on the individual ({Uestionnaire, all 
participants except three reacted 
positively. Fifty-four part icipants 
claimed ihey had received far more 
than expected. A few of these poured 
out feelmgs of extreme gratitude: h 
few others registered surprise at the 
organi/ation of the Institute Hnd ex- 
pcriise of the consiUtants. Eleven of 
thi»se whose reactions were positive 
TMcntiontd one or two expectations 
thai hacl not (|Uite been met. It is in- 
teresting to note thHi none of the 
tbri*e wl)(i were disHppointed in their 
cx|nM tatiiius did not express extreme 
negative tVeling>. Oni* wanted more 
attention given ti^ the HlHck History- 
< II It II re iispeit; the other t^o wiTc 
riiotin^ l>a>iiallv to the clashes lie- 
iv\een thern^it lve^ arnl iirmiher persiirj 
in tlie >rnall (lis(U>>inu Krnii|). 

in general, it tan be (iindiided 
that nver per lent nf the respnn- 
(lent^ tienefiled pnsii ivel> about 
liavini^ iheir expei laimns met I his is 
vi4'V\e(l as iruliiaUXe i;! siwcess. 

(ivnup A weekly evaliiatinn fnrni 
was rii*^triliiite(l lo eat h of the nine 
Ninall «r»»iip> fur all three week*^ \A 
the Insiituie. On lln> |i>rrn were three 
nia)t»r i|iie*iiinnN 

1. Wliar were the nuts! valuable 
erj III at idiia I experietit es Saw had 
rionn^ the past wei*k' 

J In wineli ways some aspetis nf 
hi^l week's ailivnies riHiIrl base h4en 
st retiKlln neir* 

.{ Whiit "iinarisWeref I cpiesl inns" 

i|n \f»ii have wlinh voii think shcmid 
be itin^ulererl when riealin^ with ur 



ban adults and particularly urban 
Blacka? 

In answering the flrtl quetlioii 
abuve. all groupa except two thought 
Mr. Beafdey's pretentatiun on Black 
heritage was their most valuable 
educational experience during the 
firil week. One group favored the 
methodology employed and another 
group valued the rule playing led by 
Miss Finley. Every group except two 
cited the presentations by Dr. George. 
Dr. Johnm)n. Dr. King and Miss Pitts 
as their most valuable educational 
experiences during the second week. 
The remaining two groups thought 
the group participation and rede 
playing to be the must valuable. 
(Topics referred to above are: 
Techniques in Teaching Reading, 
Language Ex|)erience Approach in 
Dsing Folklore, and Specific Techni- 
(|ues for Recruiting. Motivating, and 
Retaining Urban Adults.) For the 
third week's choice, the groups were 
Himost unanimous in their selection 
of training in developing the three 
models as their number one choice. 
The opportunity to visit the prison 
received the second highest commen- 
dation as the most valuable educa- 
tional experience. 

Responses to question 2 are sum- 
marized as follows: 

First Week 

Break up lectures into shorter 
time spans 

More time needed for small group 
discussion 

More use of visual aids needed by 
some lecturers 

"Language of the Street** needed 
more depth 

Use resource persons who are ac- 
tually in ABK work. 
Sevatut Wvvk 

Break sessions into shorter time 
space 

(five speakers more time to visit 
small groups 

Fewer lectures Hod more visual 
aids Hnd demonstrntinns 
More informative lectures. 
77iirr/ Wvvk 

Better and clearer explHiiations of 

what is expected in written 

reports on models 

More time t(» work on models 

More time tor small group sharing 

Shorter working day. 

1 n responding to qunstion 3 
iibove. the groups wanted to know 
r|ie tollowin^: 

hitsf With 

Mow can we more on Hhuk 
Heriiajje? 

How do we rnoi Hhn ks to 

Black Historv? 
What is the reattion ot the bhok 
I iiiuituinM V to t he st udv - ot 
Blacks.^ 

What is (litterent about teaching 
urban Blacks 

Sht»ulcl the ABK teacher tliwl out 
how Blacks teel iilxiut the topics 
b» in>{ t tuisiderrfi / 
Mow (jo you ^ei more urban 
Blatks intt» the ABK pro^jrain'.' 




Is there a panacea for ghetto ills? 
Would Blacks accept or reject a 
Caucasian ABE teacher? 
SftoHd Wrek 

Should not we have had time to 
try the Language Experience Ap- 
proach? 

Does the ABE curriculum meet 
Masluw's hierarchical theory of 
needa? 

How many ABE students enter at 
Hth grade level and proceed to 
graduate? 

How have changes in Black 
leadership affected the urban 

Kroblem? 
[uw do you teach math? 
Third Week 

Were uur models done correctly? 
Could we have had a panel 
discussion on how Blacks and 
Whites deal with each other? 
How can we get a better un- 
derstanding between the races in 
the future? 

How can we ascertain the time 

limit un federal funding? 

Huw would Blacks respond to a 

White ABE teacher? 

From t hese group assessmen ts, 
one concludes that the education ex- 
periences provided during the Insti- 
tute were meaningful. Some experi- 
ences appeared to impresn the indi- 
vidual participants in a more 
dynamic way than others. As groups, 
the participants' reactions had 
greater diversity as indicated in the 
first week's reactions to the first 
question. Likewise, there was an 
assortment of improvements 
suggested each of the three weeks. By 
the same token the range in the list 
of ''unanswered quentions" shows 
that after each week's experiences, 
there was stimulated interest in pur- 
suing subject areas in more depth or 
breadth had time permitted. 

PR K TESTS AND POST TESTS 
The participants were given two 
tests at the beginning and end of the 
Institute. Th** first test whs aimed to 
attHin the participants' opinions and 
altitudes about the program content 
of the In.stitute. A total of 79 par- 
ticipants took the test as h pre-test 
compared to 7M taking it hs h post* 
test. Judged on the bnsis of ideal an- 
swers pre-deterinined by the Institute 
staff, the total scores of the par- 
ticipants showed a difference of 14 
per cent imreHse. 

The .seomd test was administered 
to ihe pariicipants regarding learning 
ui ^roup situations. '!*he pre tc-it was 
taken i)y 79 participants rfunpared to 
7m taking the post-test. Ideal answers 
prc'deternuned by the Institute staff 
indicated a two per cent iinrense in 
the (lilferetice o| the total Mores of 
pariuipaiits on the pre-test and the 
post 'test . 

'!*hese tests iridicaie that change 
took plaie in the part i( ipants '{'here 
at>|»ears tj) liave been t luwidrrahle 
(lian^e in the opinions and attjiudes 
ot the panic ipants about the program 
content (if tlie Institute, v^liile cliaiiKt* 



in th« participantH regardinR learning 
in group HituationM MeemM to have 
been minimal. 

KXPKCTA TiOS OVn OME 
Another iniitrument uMed for 
aHMeHHment of the InMtitiite wan a 
form to elirit information on the ex- 
pet'lationH and outcomes of the par- 
licipantM in regard to the program. Of 
the H2 participantH, 72 renponded to 
the queMionH regarding what they ex- 
pet*tfd upon arrival at the Inntitute 
and the extent to whirh their ex- 
pertations were met. FindingH 
derived from the reMpoUHes were the 
following: 

Expei'tationM reached KH.(i 

KxptH'tationM partially reached 14. ) 

K X pe r ieii ced a ch ievem e n i , 
motivation, gain in information, 
and other positive responHeM 1^.7 

Other (primarily negative) 1. 4^7 

In addition to information on 
their ex|)ectationM, the participantH 
made a number of HuggeMtionM they 
thought might have improved the In- 
Htitute. The HUggented improvementH 
and the number of participants in- 
diriiiin^ tlif siig^t^st ii>ns arc listed in 
the (-nhinnis to the ri^hl. 



Suggtftlfld Improvemenit 

Niamb«r of 

Shorter work HettHionn (about 
MX hourM) 29 
More field tripn 2 
Better living facilitien 15 
Longer group HeMHionM 2 
Kxtra curricular octivitien 4 
A welcoming committee 1 
S(K'ialM Mponsored by the In- 
Htitute 4 
Shorter break time 4 
More folklore I 
Weekly aHHignmentn | 
Coat room | 
More H|)eakerH on citizen- 
ship, math and writing I 
S|H*akers «|>eak only one 
hour 2 
Vary daily schedule more W 
(Certain books read prior to 
Institute | 
IhcreaMe in stipend 2 
More advance notice of the 
Institute | 
Hulk of activities in the 
morning | 
More opinions from par- 
ticipants 2 
Use no graduate students as 
leaders l 
More intensilicat ion (»n 
Klackncss .*) 
Kliminatifin of ntm- relative 



HIack activities | 
A better system for paving 
off I 
Moff demotiatratiotiH and 

UMe of audio-visuals I2 
Hetter facilities for taking 
notes I 
More efficient group leaders :i 
More timely lectureH I 
More flexible groupn ;) 
More qualified lecturers I 
More opportunity for con- 
sultants to meet with small 
groups :| 
More people direct Iv related 
to AHK :) 
Separate f(Mid lines from 
regular students 2 
S|H*akers have opportunity 
to study questions from 
audience | 
Time and facilities fur 
research | 
Keduce the number of weeks 
from three to two :) 
I'otal number responses 122 

Nearly 24 per cent of the respon- 
se's indicated favor of shorter work 
sessions of al)out six hours a day. 
Another 20 per cent of Responses 
favored [\) heller living facilities 
with reference to air-( (indit ioned 
living quarters and (2> more denmn- 
St rations and use of nudiii^visual 
aids. Other .suggested improvements 
received compjjralively fewer respon- 
ses Irnm pari i( ipanls. 



SPECIAL KVAHATIOS 
Kducation Program Specialist 
Adult Kdu(ation Branch, i:.S.().K. 
THHOIKJH: Dr. Harry H Hilton 

Senior Program Officer 

Adult Kduiatinn Programs 
•lames B. Tumy 
Program Officer 
Adult Kducation Programs 

Report of site visit to Institute for Teachers anfl Teacher 
Trainers in Adult Basil Kduiation of Trhan Adults 
Ijnaliun uf Inslitutv: I.incoln University. .Jeffersi»n City. 
Missouri. 

Dntis uf hishtutr: .July 12.:i(). |fl7l. 

Silr ttsifur: James H.' Tiimy. Kegiimal Adult Kduralion 
Program Ofliier. Hegion VII 

A total of eight days were spfot in visiting the Institute 
out of the fifteen davs the Institute was in session. The 
loII<»wing observations were made during the visits: 

1 The Institute Direilor. I)r Uoheri H King, did a 
very good jol» of seeking advuf and giiidanrc from the Stale 
Arlult Basic Kdi](ati(.n Director, local Adult Basii 
Kdmation Direitors. Begional Adult Kdinatinn Prr)j;ram 
Otiirer, and I'niversity Olfit iais when he lornuilaterl the 
proposal for the Institute Kach person named ahove gavf 
input to Dr. Kuig 

2 \ infal of HJ part i( ipants cnrdllcd and romplcted ilie 
Insiiitiir Thesf participants wi-n- Inun DMKW Uegioiis VI 
and VII The uhlv <U\tv wliic Ii wa^ not represi'iitfrj in t h«- 
twn Uiniiiiis KaosMv '| he Fac ial makeup ot the IiiMitiih' 
was ah'Mit three hiac ks tn nnc wlnttv The main reason ^wvu 
lor not liavinn a lull eorMMuieut r,| luu a^ i.-iMcd inr in the 
proposal wa> the extri-nn lv l.iit- not it n at ion >jiven to the par- 
ihipani>. Kvidi'iitly manv ol t|u> pntcntoil partiupanis had 
inadi* oihtT plans hv tin* tiinr ilwv wir»' nntilicfj nt ;ir. 
leptaiii e to the InstHulr. Notilic atmn could nnf h»- nttu lallv 
>iiM*ii uniil .Nafmnal lusidcjuariir^ >ia\»- tlw word 

< It was apparint th.it ihi- iritiria a^ tnrrli in ilu- 
pmpos.tl wi-n- UM'<| in siret inii.". ihr applKiuits. Kath par- 



ticipani fit the six criteria with few cxceptiiins (for instance, 
simu' were teachers and leather aides and. Iherelore. W(aild 
not he conducting a leather training wurkshop after they 
returned home). 

•I. The participants were re» ruited tn the f«dlowing nuin- 

I I) Institute inlormalion and appliialions were sent 
to State Adult Basic Kducation Directors in the two 
KegioriH 

(2) Kach State Director nominated a pool of ap- 
plicants (listing candidates and alternates). 

\:\) The institute stall then selected loo participants. 

(4) Selections from the alternate list were based on 
earliest date received. 
Ti. Visits were made to the following sessions: 

(M .Mondny. July 12. |?>7l . orientation sessions. 
Very well done, loinplete. 

(2) Tuesday. July |:i. lliTl 
A M. . Alrnan Mt'ritaj;e iKdward Measleyj 
P.M. • Ncj;riavs in American History (I'Mward Beash'y) 
Cttfnmtnt Kxcellent pn*sentations Well received hy par- 
ticipants as witnes.serl in their ^mall grtaip di.sc iissions. 

I'i) Wednesflay. July I I. |!I7| 
AM . Development ol Black ( 'omniuiiit ies in t-rhan 
Areas. (Dr. Charles Piirrish) 

P.M Structure and ( harac lerist i. s cil the t'rhan Blac k 
Family (Dr. Charles Parrish) 

Cnmmrnf: Very know le*l>;eahlc preseijlaliuii. Stimulated 
many cotnmeitts Irnm part k ipaiiis. 

I t) Thursday. Julv ir». I !*7 1 
A M • M<iiivafii»nal Charac tei e f a s and Values cit the 
Crhan Black (Miss Del Finlev) 

P.M. Vocahulary c>| the Streel fMi^s Del Kinh-y) 
Cnfftmrnt: Proved hi he ol hi^h ilUerest to pari ic ip.t nis. 

loi Wedncsdav. July lM . 1 1*7 I 
A..M ' Tei luucpies in ri ai hiiin KeaJinn to Blai k Adults 
(Dr John K (o'or^ei 

PM. Language Kvpeneuce .SppicuHh in CMIlJi Folklore. 

1 Dr ( leorge Johnson i 
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Commvnt: Roth lectures tontained niuih useable 
material for teachers of reading. 
(H) Thursday, July 22, 1971 
» DifTf fence Mwifen DUIecl Problemnand Keadittii 
Problems. (Dr. John K. Sherk, Jr.) 
P.M. Demonstration: Function of Instructional 
Technulogy in Teaching Adults. 

Commvnf: ClariTied problems and demonstrated 
techniques. 

(7) Thursday. July 29. 1971 
A.M. • Hack-Home Workshop for Adult Basic Kducation 
Teaiher Training. 

P.M. • Large group presentations lor plans for hack-home 
workshops. 

Commvnl: Of much interest lo each participant as each 
was working on his own model. 

(H) Friday. July Mh 1971 
A.M. • Kvaluation of each of the three units. 

a. Kackground of Trban Adults. 

b. Techni(|ues of Teaching Urban Adults. 

c. Training Models for Hac k-iiome I .^t. 
Closing Activities. 

(\mmvnl: The review helped lo bring the thoughts of the 
entire Institute into a usH'ul whole. 

H. Between lectures and large group meetings the par- 
ticipants met ill groups of alxait ten persons. The comments 
were favorable cnmerning the lectures, and interest and 
.«4piriied discu.Hsion in current topics were exhibited. 

7. Kach participant was re(|uired to develop a model for 
Teacher Training that is to be used this fall or winter to 
train additional teachers. The Project Director re(|uired a 
review of each mndel before the participants left the In- 
siiiute. The Diredor has also made himself available for 
(onsuliation over the telephone prior \u each participant's 
back'homi* workshop- 

M The parli( ipanis will reassemble in January f(»r a two 
day meeting at which lime they will give a replirt (m the 
Teacher Training workshop hebl by them in their own com- 



munity. A ntial report will be written by the Project Director 
showing evidence of the multiplier effect and consequently 
the iiucceM of the Inaiitute. 

9. The r«iid«>itti«t facititieii were the one wmpliittt 
most often heard from the participants. The dormitory in 
which they were housed waii not air-conditioned and during 
the first week of the Institute there was a heat wave with 
temperatures as high as 105 degrees. After the firM week, 
however, the weather cooled and the complaints subsided. 

The food was good and the prices were reaaonable. 
The participants ate in the Student Union Building which 
was just across the street from the building housing the In- 
stitute. 

H). The major problem of the Institute was the lateness 
of notification of acceptance by the U.S.O.K. It canned 
problems both with participants and their plans and with 
the notification of speakers and staff members. 

11. The administration of the Institute was in the very 
capable hands of Dr. Robert King. He did an excellent job of 
planning and conducting the entire three wt^k program. His 
staff were equally talented and hard working. 

The contents of the Institute were timely, complete, 
and well executed. The topics followed a natural* order, each 
adding to that which was previously given. 

12. The (me main suggention for strengthening this In- 
stitute would be for the participants to begin working on the 
back-lionie Teacher Training models during the second week 
instead of during the final week. The participants appeared 
to be pres.«4ed for time during the final week. It is suggested 
that the models be written during the sec(md week and then 
polished during the final week. 

I']. Based upon the expertise gained in the ctmduct of 
this Institute. Lincoln University should be encouraged by 
headquarters. U.S.O.K., to hold similar and related In- 
sitiuies in the future. 

14. The Institute effectively met the objectives as were 
stated in the proposal. The participants were well pleased 
with both the staff and the Institute content. 
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CHAPTER VI 

FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 

A period of fiix months (August, 1971 through January, 
1H72) waft designated for the participant!! to return to their 
cammunitieH to eiitabliKh teacheraraining workiihopfi. 

OS SITE ACTIVITIES 

The partii'ipantH employed one of three program plan- 
ning modeU prenented at the Inntitule at Lincoln to plan, 
develop and i-onduct programn for training teachers in adult 
baHic education of urban adultn. The Inntilute ntaff kept in 
touch with the participantn by mail and telephone to en- 
c'luragif them in getting their programn underway. Moreover, 
guidance and consultation were offered the participantn in 
overcoming problemM and hang-upn, and in increaning nkill 
for conducting their project . The Institute director made 
visilH to a numl)er of selected sites to offer consultation to in- 
dividual participants in developing programs and as a 
resruirce person in implementing programs. Sites and par- 
ticipants wi^re visited by the Institute director in thf 
following (ities and states: 

Albucpierque, New- Mexico 

baton iiouge. Louisiana 

Dallas. 'IVxas 

I)es Moines. Iowa 

Houston. Texas 

Kansas City. Missouri 

Little Hock. Arkansas 

New Orleans. Louisiana 

Oklahoma (*ity. Oklnhonni 

Omaha. Nel)raska 

Oprlonssa. Louisiana 

I'lru* Klutl. Arkansas 

Sauit Louis. Missouri 

'{'ulsii. Oklahoma 

The Institute director made visits tfi 11 cities in h states. 
;\ iiuuiluT ol wiirksht)ps lor tea( her training materialized un- 
(l<T the leaidership fit' the partiripants in their (ommunities 
The titles ot the workshops, the loratioiis. and the number ol 
participants each are given below. 




Kind or l ille ol Workshop 

Number ol 
Location Participants 

A - -ihI.h,. r III >»'i'kmu A )ii 
.HJtl I nii-I \ I 1*1 il 

riupif- (iifiiiii. I.. I 1*' 

Arnlln V'i.imI in llnriNlotJ. TiA.I- llT 

\t|M|J \\,\^[* I'.rllK :i! 

I fli.iti A'luh- Klu Sjiiiim. IT 

A«lii h h.i-it Krlu* .It imi Imi 

I rb.tn A«iu}i- Uju ^|irm«:. T« \.i" ^" 



HIaek Awareness and Curri- 
culum for Teaching Ur- 
ban Adults 

Biack Cuiturv 

HIack Language 

Drug Awareness 

Individualized Instruction of 
Urban Adults 

Language Experience Ap« 
proach to Teaching Head- 
ing 

Meeting the Needs of AHE 
Teachers and Supervisors 

Hecruiting, Motivating and 
Hetaining Adult Students 

Hecruiting, Motivating and 
Retaining Adult Students 

Uecruit ing. Mot iva t ing and 
Retaining Adult Students 

Recruitment, Motivation 
and Heteiitioii of Adult t 
Students 

Uecruit ing. Heading. (Coun- 
seling and Hetaining 
AHK .Students 

Herruiting and Het a in ing 
AHK Students 

Hecruiting and Hetaining 
AHK Students 

Heiruitmeiit. Hetention and 
Huniani/ing AHK Stu- 
dents 

Hecruiting. Hetaining. Moti- 
vating and Selecting Ma- 



izes Moines. Iowa .'H) 

OklihcmiA City. Okln. I« 

Waterloo, Iowa 45 

New Orleans, La. M.'l 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 15 



St. Louis, Mo. 20 

Tulsa. Okla. 75 

Metairie, La. JO 

Waxahitchie, Texas 14 

New Orleans. La. W 

Victoria. Texas 'JH 

I'liie Hlull. Ark. H\ 

(lenevia, Ark. LI 

Opeloussa, La. '15 

St. Louis. Mo *J2 



terials in AHK 


•lellerson City. Mo. 




Hecruiting and Hetention in 
AHK 






Hatoii Houge. La. 


i-j 


S( hedule IMaiiniiig and 






HIark Culture 


Fort Worili. Texas 


.')»; 


M'eat her Training 


(tailless ille. Texas 


1 


Tca< hiiig Crban Adults in 






AHK 


l)eHid<ler. La 


:t.t 


The Culture and Cii(ler> 






educated Hla( k 






Aiiierican> 


Dallas, lexa^ 




T.itiil J.') 




I.I IH 



.■\ total ol J:*) tearlirr traiiiiti^ workslmps were < unduriefj 
in 22 Titles m| x-veii *^iaie<i between Atigti-it I. MCI and May 
tn. IfiTJ. and were atieiided lis I.M^ AHK teatlier^ o| url)aii 
ii»lMll>. The \siirk»ihn|)> were flirreted |iv ")") ot ihe h2 par 
ticipaiits who aiteii'led ihe irainin^ ln*<iitutr ai Liiimln 
Cniversitv ill Inls. I*»7I A Variels nt !.ipi»> were used as 
tlieine< lor ilie work<lMi|)>. {)\rr niH'-tlurd m| the fopii^ t\\ 
tfieines were um rerruilllielil iind retenlhMi iiiinf)iiied wilh 
related topjraj (|iit)ensinn>. Oilier liia)ur theiiie^ were et'ii 
lered around "Mla< k ' a.^peM^ ii| adiill )ia>>ir eiliK at ion and 
tejiihin^ urhaii aduli> 

FOLLOW rr woHKsiior 

Tfie K>il |i >w - rp W'n' k^hnp nt I lie I n-^i iMile Inr tr.n h(>i and 
tiM( hei -I rairier^ ill Adiih H.i-^H I'idm ;ii ion ot Cih.in .\duh> 
tiiuk pl.n I- .|;inuai\ J^. Jl». aiui ll>T'J. ai I.Mhnln Cm\er- 
N|ts. .ji't ti>r<^< Ml Cit\. MiN'.nnii rin* piimiiA puipus*- \\\ iln^ 
wnrk^liop wa^ in \\a\v e.p It paiin ipant l<* make an nral 
n-pMit III I fir at n\ il\ nr ai 1 1\ it le^ nnpletni-nh-d "l)a« k liniiif" 
\\^ .1 dirn t ii-^iih III aitrndanrr nt thi* Sniiiini'i In^Tifntr The 
n piiii> ^ei \ei| a-- nne niean«- i>i a-^'-i-^.^inu ilie rl ti i 1 1\ i ne^^ nt 
till" InNMliile a^ wi ll w-. a nn-a^inr «'! 'In- 'Milnaih ol ihf 
pni!;? ain 

'|\w iU\ I Jim iiit-n ami tu. ni\ thii'i* ij^) wina-n .iliemii'd 
ihi* tni|M\s up wnik-^ltMp. m.tkin;^ :i !<ii.tl i*t )'• pai 1 1. ipa ni 
I !u« niiMilii'j I i pi t-^rn 1 I I I [ii iU'i ili.m .<o\ nt tin- >J .it 
triidi'il ihr .^suimmi In-^'ituti- A la e.i kil< n l)\ xt.itr- m 
lilt .tif- Inlli'Wim: rrpi I'-rn' at mn 

Ai k in-.i- \ 
luu.i 1 
|.--in-i.iii.i I 
Mi-^tiuii \ 



ERIC 
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Okliihuitui ;i 

TiilttI H 1.1 

ThuH 4'»i \mftU'\\mt\\n r\*\}ri^m\'m% H n\HU*n rHttrnml ti» 
IffriTmiii (*iiy Inr \hv Ktillnw-iip WtirkHlidp Parliri|MinlH in 
Ihi* Siitiinirr iiiHtitittc t-mnf frmu i*i^hi (litTi*rt*nl .hIhIom. 

The piirlif ipHitlH bricl rt*porlH (»n Ihcir ott Htit* 

IcHchiT'triiinutK prDKnini?* ri'^HrdiiiK Hiifh itHpiciH thr 
thMiM'. (lalf, pliicc. rtsmincs. pcrHdiiH. mid uiionclaiur. A 
4TilU|iti' WHH niHcIt* cm nit'h pr(»Kriini rfptirti'd by llu* liiMtitiiU* 
«latl and the purl ii ipaiils Oppurliiniiv wa^ allitwcd alnu (or 
askiti)^ and ati'<^\ii*rin^ (picHijoiiH 

/Vi//i/ims untf Su^rsfnf Stiufnm.s. Allhoii^h. ihf par- 
(iripaiil> ri'pi»rif'(l a muiiiIut ot pruhlfiiis in i luidut iiii^ Ihnr 
\%i»rkHhnpH. i\ si...iil iniiiilM'r iMiiiicrcfl iiiaif»r prf^ldcniH iii 
llu'ir MM' i)t MiMh-I.-* I. II. Ill III A nl tilt* prtibh-ni.-* tiird 
flfalt mth ^inb lbiii^> (i> nf> biiuU availahli'. pnldinly. iti* 
fhttcrcni iiHtriii tor** and ad iiotnicnt^ needed liy the iirw 
AMK tcarher Mad weal Ikt. minrniiinral n»n liaii^ iips, slmrl* 
til tuiii* \%crf i»iluT prohU'iU"* nieniioiied. 

i'lic tii||i)\% up ^Mtivitio were ^cari'fl Inward diMiisHjii^ 
and iinpn»\ ni^ l>at k Inunc rrliiiiiiiiships ni l onnct tinn with 
w«}rk«»hi}pH I iMubn li*tl AlitTfinl» pariu ipaiit lisicd priMdi niH 
ctn iMintfrid. ilic pri)idcni> were mnipdi'd j>nd In'rauu' llu' 
ba^iH tiir ({riMip iliNt UNNimiN fliirni^ ibc Kollnw -up Wnrkslnip. 
The fidliiwin^ i> a MirniniHA nt ilic pri>ldt*ins and sn»;K('>»lt*d 
M)lniiiins nttcrcd 

I PrMhlfiii Fumltn^ Nimh- i»r hiniird 
Su^rshuf Sttlufinfi}*. A pp»>;rarn l aii In- tiauhntcd witlmnl 
bnid?*. 'V\\i> rvii\\\ ilfpi-ncN iip(»n iln- prt'senitT. One tan 
rnt'ivf ressards b> hi lpin^ .ilbtrs and np^radni^; ilie itan 
iminiiN ll line ibMMn> Mn>rH'> rieifssarv lor pnijjrani.s, ilieji 
tin- |i»ll«»wnin are >uj;>'i>ii'd Kxpliai diNiiiifs praitani^ 
dfsfjjri'Haiiiii. .-iM'. t ills lfih»ral InndN. Ki»rin an ad- 

\iM»r\ I ninniiiicf dI iiitliitiii jal Ifailfrs, laiisidt* pt*i»pU< who 
rnt'i\»' ihi' bcrnfitN, ;ind pre-^'^urt' >;rtiiip> Meiiane hif:hl> 
tnMtiNaf('<l in order ti» ruiidnt t a wf»rksbi>p witbunl tiiiuU. 
Hase a wnrkshfip tu) rlii>.-. ni^ht witb ptrnii>.siun Irnm 
auiliorihi'N 

J Pritldcnr S(ifttr\ innntitnts 

M*inrnr n hts. n /. >V nn hr 

\i'H f>^/l ^/;/^ 7 ///s. /, ST nu ht. 

htilltis I hts It I >/> //// /// 

Sht't'tnnti u hf> a h >.1 tin hr 

h'nit W'nifh 7 //'> /</.. .sh 'ff hr 

Sun Anhini't I *i >//.s /, .<'i nn hr 
/'..^s//*/i Ui'in^Mi/i- \ then- an- no '-tdinions Inr 

lijiM I !/.!? Inn "J \\aur*« nfi n.it|(i|i;il I 'mi'-insiis \\.is that 

i Mib *i:iir ^^lidiild '-ii up ininiliuini waUrs |j»r all A M K 
t«-;ii ht-i 

\. rruldi ih i'tnfiniiifnttunni lin-dh^fnti n 

Sn^'rsftu/ Sn/nfiiifl'^ l.iM piislnr^ kllii\\. Ilsl' pllhhr sfr\ in* 
itnit'tii iw fiiii'itt Trjl ^imli-nlH in ilj\ sihonls. u^e ne\\> 
nii-ili.i. di-pfinl MM ^iMM-^shil ^-ttnliMii.*.. nilurm '^iikU'min m| 
lii-r" - v\ d I inniM-^*« In pinvpli- tiiiMspdi f.iiiMn 

I I'l 'ililnil nf (un/trrflft'tft lifftifin .S///II7 / /.sn/s 

Si/^h'sht/ S't/i/fi'ifi^> l|.i\f.i -i-|»ii!o|i (ll \ muis till rill' 

Im-i-' iififif^i^ .indiif fMiiMipaiiKM in flu- pni^cim 
*|V;n [hi .111(1 -tipi-IM-»r ».||Miil»l III- ill.ili'd AMK 

A--'Hf,iin,n I'li.iiK rt.iii'»M.ilK Otti. i;iU ^fimilil iiiii'iid 

vv"ik^h«»)i- .iiwl li.iM- kihiv^li-d^r .i| tla- ri'»jinri-im-nl tor p;ii. 

IHIpailt- Sim i||r •vUlii fi- .ilid di*dli .tti*H piMi|)lr tn allchil 

^\nf k-liup- .irid [i AIU-; -fiiili-Mfx |iix!,.;|i| mJ hiiii^ fi)«. II, 

tll'Xdijl' Ii'.mIhi. --IIJillA l-iil Mi'i'fU 'o |ir<iMHih- \\ uf k*^ll*»|J^ t(t 

J.»!p AMK 'tM'fiii- .i»(|iiiir -kilU ili.i! \mI! imping. In- 
f l» \ till 1 1! \ I ill' AMI*'. -I ip iriir - I tii I ll 11 lujii ri'jijir I Mii'Mi mim'iI 
i». In- M-|i-\.iiit till- tli-iM.ii.iK •>( ili.inmn^i MMM-*- Thi- ■ mi 
I «i| AdnU M.i-»ii IvItn-ifMin Im- nru.i i iv i- 1 1 iniW'i i»i lun-- i m 

'^•»Im• AMK tnllll f - |ir I I [li-t f 1-^ ;i lUUl.l .III ill lll-ll 1 1» 

• MM h.i\ iiru Mil Ill-Ill li.r li.i».|i idtH .itiMii I'Im fi-iMi 'Ailuli 
Kdih.i'i'Mi 1- '.ind.iri .j. If iiri-iU ll- i-\ .1 [ti.ii 111^ \dii|l r<fn 
'iiiMiiJi! I'.dMi.ihufi iiifii^ »'iMijn'MHi: n« mtjiriAi- i.iiln-t iIkiii 
•MtJiuu fr'-m ilii- li.i-n- lit ii-;idiiiu. uiUinn. .inilmii'ln .iiiii 
flu- liki- \S hi-i I- tln-i « I- .1 iijiililiiii of in v\ ' i-.n I n-r ^ .|i | (u 

N. H!ij'|i-hl-. Il 1- Htm^ir^fril lli.it lr;ii ||i-|^ ^hmild phif, Inr |||i- 



nmU nl' iht' MindfniM. Much planning inrlnclfK making ad- 
jiiHtninilH and learning in dfiil wnh Ihe dudeit til' HiiidenlH. 
For thi* lurk of niupvrfitkm biftW4>vn HchtHd Admiitiiiir«li>r 
and tenrh^r whn htid pnrtidpntrd in thi» I.inecdn UnlveMtty 
InniiiuU* ihe Icdlnwing rertiminendecl Hidnlinii^ were 
Hiiggi*Hli*(|; Mave wrillen plan h) preHeiu tn iiciminiHtratnr. 
W(»rk with hn-al t'hiirtheH when m'h(H»i» are ntil avaibilde f»ir 
(lasHi'H in a ctmununity. Work thrtaigh ItHal Htbnnl litiard 
memberii. 
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V ■ 




Ti. Prohlen): tiuliffvrvnt insfmrfurs 
Su^t'sfnl sniufinns: OrietiliilitMi HeHsiiniH are iiselul. In- 
Hervite Wftrkhhops help. KnrtairaKe inHlrnelnr 1»i atidil or 
take a i tairM' in Adult Kduration. Ut*ad printed niaterialM. 
Mei-orne lainiliar with leKinlHtion and laws related to tbt* 
litdd Write tti State tn and Kcderal a^eiu ieH f»ir tnateriaU. 

In sntnniari/.itiK tbi* abtivt* problems atid HtiggeHti*d 
possihie solutions, the participants eonebided that whi*re 
tntiding in an underMatidable prohleni ni some areas, there 
are remgin/aldf- tnethodn nl toping with tlie absenee nl or 
Inniied binds It was ( (unitionly Hgre(*d, htiwever. that when* 
binding involved salary inec^iiititvs it is t*asit*r tt> Het*k 
>o|iitions (ai a loeal liasis tlian tai a national level. 

The solutions to tbe problems td eonuntinit at ion and 
looperation were varied and tdteii dependent on a unnpie 
M't ol rimiinstanees. Yet eaeli partit ipaiit t iaild analyze the 
probleinatii tundition in the li^hi ot his own loeation with 
the reali/at ion that alternative stdutiotis do exist. The man- 
ner si'leited to s«dve llie pn»lilein rests on tlie part leipaills' 
skills and insights and crenlive exploration ni available eon- 
tarts iind resoiirit's 

All agreed that supervisors have at tbeir disposal an 
assortment ot ways to deal with the prohleni ol indillfreiit 
instruitors. 'I'lu'se wiivs slnaild he ivxploretl hehire resorting 
to tiring an instrmior lMM-aiis(> of Ins inditlereiiee 

7V(/(7/i7- Tninini^ Kffvi tn mrss ami Shill. The par- 
tiii|i;ints wvvv dividi'd into groups with their disrussidii 
Uea red tnvs ;iri| ineans nt improving te;o In-r i raining I'l- 
lei tiVfiiess ;nid skills The list> nt ret omnieiidat loiis niacle by 
fill h uroup bi-en innipilerl ;i> lollnws: 

1 tiive teaiher^ an i.pportiiint v to e\pii'>'< tln-ir 
problem^ 

2 When- poN^ihlr. departmeiit;ili/i- iMstiuitiiiii. 
I liuii-a'^i' ^al.itie'* 'i! leailni'* 

*l Allnw teai liei irnprii\ fiiii-tit tlnnimh wm k^^liojj^. in- 
»«ir\i»i' tr.inimu. leam rm-t-t inu*- and nii 

PliiNlde Inr llu* llidlVldn.ll tireiU nt ihe stodeilt^ 
Te:i» lier^ ^linllld m.ike ;i pi Ini as^si-s^nieiit n| thi--i- lM-c(U 
hrl I ll I" eh t I'l' III u till" I la '^'^ I MM Ml 

^1 h)ib\ idii:ili/i-(| Ml ^t nil t lull III) a tis*. in-i pujiil ha^is m 
pupil pupil ha^i^ Ml Miitic nl ih.th 

I i-.n hi-i « :i M I iM cun im iid tn •.u|»ei \ Wi»! v\ .u I luit \\;\ \ \ - 
jn I \\ 1 11 Ml .11 ♦• [in i\ uin i t I,. I I |\ ♦ 

Sl.lHUerillU till- -I lli-dflli- tn ht thi- HtUili'M'*-' Uiiiil nr 

ile^in- iKiinli^h. M.ith. Siui.tl Siudir'*. and -n uii j 

I'tili/i- skill- ih;if |).i\i liri-M ili-M-|ii|)i-i| \s\ tin- 
-Midriil- ll ^Ui It -vklll- pliiM- ihtili- elli-i tlM- th-in .III ii[)Hn|i lt. 
•iin- |iIi-^«-Ml|\ Ml ll^i- 
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BEST COPY AVAIIABIE 




|M. Hf (TiNtiivi* in wiivh In um* «4lu<li'nl>' prnhli'iiis ;m ;i 
^pnti^liiiiirH tnr iimiIiiii^ m nliiif ilu*ir |inilili'ius tn tLr 
li'Hsnii suuv Iciiriniiu i jiti III' "iiriihli'tti ri'tHfri'it" jtiil nr jmi 
fiiii^ti>v%ih III stintriitN' iinililriiis Stuilii'^, mint iiuit ii»ti iinil 
^kill*« iiri' tiifirt' nil Miiin^liil v^lini rrli'\ iiiii I In- rhiisMiMnn .ii 
iiiii*«|i!irrf I** Mii»ri' i iiiiihn iM* ti> lisirnni^ \%lii*ii mil Iii-m I wnli 

prnlilrnis 

I I lih riMM* iiitriiitiitlrr 

IJ l<iiir^:itn/r iniiiiri;i|s fni n«.i' in inlult cliisMvs 
I f |)fv i>r ii iimri' iiiirtpiaii' ;iimI <itt riit t i\ i' tiii tlit> t'M- 
li'iiriiin^ 

It I'm' iiinri' iisi lii'i iiiMitvniii-ni in |»Litiniti^ tnr 
trill lirr triiitiin^ 

\'i I )nnntwt r:itloti*« fi\ ;iti ittntivr tiMclii-.'. 
hi I sr Milnit -nriftitnl iii;itrri;i Is. 

17 |tii|i|fttii'nt.itinti nt M;i^|n\\'<H linriinli'. nt tiiriU. 
'I'riMi Ntiiilftii ;i> :i liinnan hi'in^ 

|M. Ktn|ilnv \\<v nt v^nriN pnpils (jin iiii*|rrst jiiid 

|!r TtMi IliT |iM|)ll riltm nt nnr In tittrrti is rirntntllfth It'll 
Jll Start mill a iIimIk atrd ti Mrlirr v%lin l> Hitrrrstnl in 
afjiilts. 

Jl rt||i/i' stuiUtits' iiliMs. I;i|i'ni>. rr>nnnihiltir>s. 
• rill- NU^grstinn riM nrniii; nni>i ntli'ti 

Futuir AliH I'tn^rn/ns In an rtfnrl in ili U't iniiii' ihi' .in 
>v%rr III ilir f)utvs(inn AVln rr iln >nii pi Imtn lii'rr'' in 
nniknm pl.tti^ tnr tutnrr AliK |)ri>^r-itii<«. |ia rt iri|i:ini ^ wire 
ii*<i<mniM| til *»tn.i|| urnnp^ TIha \Nrtr a^^krd in siifinul Ininn' 
pi. 111^ iir |irnpiisals t'lii* piirpnsr n\ this was ti> InriliiT thi' !• 
ti\i?ii s .mil ji arnmu i xpi'Mi iK i'< i in-nnniri nl m tin* Sinn nrt 
liistiintr iinil ilir Knifnu I'p Wnikstmp ami in iMi inl ifirtn 
In nilu r Alii'! pat tiripaiu*^ Tlii si- ^rn(Jps <.nl»niit ti-d li 

|i|:in*^ iif firnpiK.ils lhii*»r in l|ir tnllnvNIMU h«<i 

I l iiii-idi'i mii isi.iti- t ntniiMinii a( mil Ih Umth AliK 
priiuiain*^ iKxainplf. a Niw s|ii iir i 

J I'nnlitiin* irainmu m A lUi pm^iaiii'* 

I liavt ti-arlii-rs (laidui'i nintiilds vnim k^^fmp^ niiIiIIi 
^i l.iii.f- |iir I In- pnrpnsr n| l■nll^[||l'nlnu nifn i irai hi-rs vNiifnn 
llir fiMiij i)t what i-s ^iiMi^ i>n 

t <'nridtiii i-\p!nratMi\ .md Mr.cntii:\ ln(l■t|l|^'« ovn nji 
iraii'in. tiMidniL:. 'iiid a* ail. -11111 n-ipni i-innii ni \\\\\ pin 
urani- 

* '1 St ifii 11 l.il I' I lii^i-i !llal P Wi-^fllp-- lirUNii'll Iraiflrl-^ m| 
AhK and Ifiiii ana ^iipiiMvui^ 

ti Ki'#-p nl■|^[ilMi| htiiifl ri iMiiiiiMi-i--- mlnfini'd of AlU'! at 
Ti\iiii- ami i-mntiM^i- 'lii-ir -^uppi-ri 

.* It, Ml mm- s\nik Willi li'ai|ii-r«» nn him- in •>()<■ ha^i** 
I 'Mik mill nrs\ AHI'. inaniiai^ 
' '» >'ii\i- Imi • •■i*pci ai |i 'U Ir-'iii •^iipri\i-Mi-s r.f \IM\ 
pi Itiijiiuil A H [■'. » la ^^r^ .1 lnl I n Wi»l k'-linp^ ih I Hillil V |.ul 
.Hid pil^t.ii 

M Mak«- .i\.idaii|. !•» iia'ln i- iIp AMI! iiia^ia/ilii- and 
'ii)ii-i iiiiii-ni Mi'W - ini'di.i ii-l.iii'd In adiil>*« 

I ' I • a in 'i-a* - in i i-ua i d -nidiiti ^ a - iiid is id 1 la I •« ami 

M«il .|. ^|..ilp^ 

1 I it ilM «••.«• Ini • i<i u^i- '.'.i'"d .iiidin \i-iia! tualr'nl* 

/• ^ .///(.// /«.// .1/ /-'.i//.*// / /• U'.//<»/;wyi \ (aii-tiil 
.1 I - null? i!ii- i'lll.iss tip \V k-li"f» w.i^ matlf Alitma 



niif'hniHlrrd prr irtil ii| ihi' pinliripimlH conrurriMl in tin* 
ti'i'lm>( I lull till* iih}i*riivi' wa> nii't Hirri' v%i*ri> minifniitM 
|m*MMii»iin 1)1 iIh* i«iiinr Im^ih iiti*a. In i>h)h«ihv i>arh |>Hrlu'j|irtitl 
ri*lt lliMl fhi* i)li.ii*('UV(> hml Ui%*i\ iitH lu llu* v%wu\ iUmI all 
wvTV givnti xn*aiiT i:iimpi!li*n(:i! hi plunninx. ori;«nizin)(« and 
Mindurlinx wiirkHhopti hark lintiiiv Many tnaili* hivnrahli* 
niintiu*iilM nil ihf nMoluliirss nt llii* iiiiKlrii^ rriTivnl iit lh(< 
Htitnnirr tttMliinlr. ()llu*r^ MUKKt'^^li'd v^avn m whtrli nrv% nkilh. 
irrlumpii'H, intiirnialinn and niairnaU rri^nllrd in nprning 
ilnnr^ III lH*ili<r uhili'r^latnltn^. Kiviti^ a tu*w iiitnijil nt AliK 
and rri*alin^ hrttrr wuikiti^ rrhii lntl^hlp^t hack in ihrir i ian- 
inntiilirM. Sntiii> i«vni allrihuitMl ilir hi^li rating rni'ivrii on 
I III* nti Miii* wnrk^linp^« In I hr mlartftMl pi<rH|M'rt ivr and 
niilialiM* sitnutlaircl hy ilir t^ihtiim* diatiniistratiMl hy thi* 
diriTlnr nl' till' Suttitnrr Itmtiinli- and Ins ji»i>latil. Alt ysvrv 
lia|)p> nVrr hi*tirtit> drrivrd tnati hiali ihr ttisliintr and tin* 
Knttnw np Wnrkslmp. 

The niajnrity r\alnatn| tin* nppnriiitiil> in rrasM*rtihlr 
and siniri' rxprrirtirrs. prnhlnns. sunrssrs :itid tailtirrs a> 
iii'H'?*?*ar> and i«xlmtii'l> rr\%ardiiiK. 'Vhv\ rvwwvil iiw 
ht'iirlils n| gallirrtn^ tii w idras and la mnlnrnn^ idd i»tir> 
as \%r|l as llir hmi-tits nt niakiti^ mtiiparisnim nt llu'ir 
v\nrkslinp \%il|i ntliiTs t'hr \%nrds "wnrlliwliilr" and "In 
^piratiitti" \%rrr nsrd liy siaiimI in di'M rilnn^ this kind ot 
M IA il l' In till* AHi'i pni^ratti I'l-rsntial rnntact v%a> drrinrd 
liy ttiany as a lirltiT ttiratis nt InMnv^ np than via niait Otu* 
partinpani riantird. "the iti|nti and tii-dhark triaii tlinsr in 
\n|viMl wrri' tarinrs nt ^rnvMli and di'vi'lnpttu'Hl ntt a 
pndrs*«imial tr\<d " Annthi r addid that tin* wnrkslmp 
rrtli'Wrd ttirrtitivi* In dn r\rti hillrr nfiim ri'lnrtiili^ lintiiiv 

In trspiaiM' In tin- (pii stiuti nt iniprnvi'tnriiis wliirli itiifdil 
lia\r luTti niadr. ihrrr wi ti' sn< li sn^^rsi mtis i\s 

I Knjjnw lip srhi'diilm^ ihinn^ a li-ss lia/atdniis 
IraviditiK siMsnii 

J. Si'lirdiilrd al a tinir v\tii'ii timn- parlh ipatils miild 
lia\r rMiirta'd 

f Mnri* tnni' Inr di^rnssnm nt snlmmns i«i pmldiins 
cnnnii riMl iiai i% Inaiir and i xplnrin^ ad\aniapvs and disad- 

\anlap*s nt snilllinn 

t Ask all parth ipanis ii» htni^ mpirs, tirN^s « lipptn^s. 
pii»^',raips, and llir likr nl ilirii nvN n vMnkslmps in sharr 

< Sind rvaliiatinti nl Knitnw I'p Wnrkslmp hark in 
IMI ! AHK "^nprrx isni 

riir 1 irst t Wit III I III- ahn\ i< sii^^r*.! Kdi*. vsci r I cpi-a I rd llinsl 
nt** n. I|nw rs ri . I III inajniiU 1 >t thr M •>pi>mlrnl r|a limd sn 
nn I h ^ai i^tai I lull n\ i-r 1 hr w m k^linp 1 hai ihr\ i iaild ni>i nt 
l« r an\ inti^iiniliM ^^nuur^i mn^ ti>i iinpi • >s cinriii t*iM<i\nn«- 
lidd linw nil 11 hum iIm' t xpi-Mrmr had hii-n and rxpirssrd 
irUti'U lhai Mthi r tn^iiinir pa 1 1 h ipa ni iiadd ma n-tnin In 
hi iii hi In III ihr ^fiaimu ami uaiii nl ifir hdlnvN up vsnik^^lmp 
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CHAPTER VII 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



I'lulerHtanding \hv backKround, i-haracteriHtiiH and 
valuen of urban adultH is vitally important Tor crfei tive adult 
banii* education in urban com rn unities. Adult educatorr. must 
understand the students in order to prcK-eed to seU*ctin|( ap- 
propriate subject matter and employing effective techniques 
for educating urban adults. Besides developing skill in the 
use of teaching techniques, adult educators are to be com- 
|M*tent and skillful in planning, developing and conducting 
meaningful programs for adult learners in urban com- 
munities. 

srXfMAHY 

An institute fur teachers and teacher trainers in adult 
l)asic education of urban adults was held at Lincoln l*niver- 
siiy, Jefferson (*ity. Missouri, on July 12 through July M), 
The ihief purpose of the Insiitute was to provide 
spe« iai training for teachers and teacher trainers in 
educating adults in urban situations. 

A total of H2 participants attended the program and 
(iime from eight central and southern states. The main sub- 
ject areas studud were (1) the background of urban adults, 
I'J) techni(pies of teaching adults, and models for plan* 
ning and deviloping AHK programs. Lectures, large and 
^nuill group discussions, denionst rat ions, role plasmg. and 
films Wfre among some of the methods employed. The in- 
<trti(-ti(inal personnel i-o:-sistcd of specialists in adult 
fdu> alion. farulty nf Linmln I tiiversity. and resource per* 
stins in adult education fr«>ni various urban sectt)rs of the 
Mates frnni whii h tlie parfu ipants ranie. 

rpon rnmpletion i)f flie i m t-ariipos adivitjes, the par- 
iK ipants l)cuuiic engaged in a tuintl)er of followaip im-site 
pnije( t> in order to put into praitice what ihev had learned. 
Tile participants (nndutteil a lotiil of Jo wurkshups in 22 
lilies nf si'Vi-n statt's with a ciimhiiied enrollment of 1,14M 
teacher iraiiiees. 

A loll(iv^-up workshnp was held at Lincoln in latiuary. 
alter ihe pariii ipanis i'X|HTieiii-ed a six ninrith permd 
lit iiii-sUf ailivilu's. KtjrlV'lhrct' dI tlu* hJ parlit ipaiiis re- 
hiriofi to the uruvi-rsitv Inr iliis wnrkshnp. Tlit- purpose o| 
tlie workshop was to a^srs> Mu fift'i i iveriess ot tin* models 
used 111 plaiiiiiiiu tlieir tciichei *raitiiiig prnuriOiis and to dis. 
iiis> how tliiA soIm* siiinc ot tlie problt'ius t liey c.x* 

perifiHtd Willi tlii'ir oii-siif propMis. 

SIOSS 

On the liasis of tlic findings in tin- final report ot rhc in- 
MOUte lor le.ii luTs and !»'arlier iraiiiiT^ in a'lul! has « 
education ol orl)ati adults, the tollou iii^ i hih IunIohs a.c 
reai bed 

1 The overall risults ot the Ili^tiliitf ysvTv a sun fss hi 
aitdltion to thr p\ngiatn Ih'>ii^ vm II oi^aiii/ed and cMcllciltIs 
fxnoted. the ««ol)|iM iiiaitir was apprnpriati for AHK 
tiMi hers of urban ailulis TIm- spcjiki r^ wen- Muml and or r\- 
i»-ll«-iit in their pr»'st iit at lon-^. wliu li wi rt* boih inl^nnat r 
and enli^hifinng Thi- partnipanu In * anu- pcr ^onalU in 
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volved in large and small group ailivities. Feedback, 
sharing, and reaching consensus were vital aspects of small 
group functions, Evaluation was an on-going procedure 
throught)Ut the program, involving the participants as well 
as the leaders. Pacilities and equipment were adequate ex- 
cept for lack of air-conditioning in sleeping quarters. 

2. The success of the Institute is recognized most 
demonstratively by the multiplier effects of 25 teacher 
training institutes with an enrollment of LMH teacher 
trainees, planned and directed by the teachers who par- 
ticipated in the IH7I AHK Institute. 

:\. Knowledge and understanding were gained by the In- 
stitute participants through lectures and discussions on the 
uniqueness of Afro*Americans in urban settings, and the 
identification and examination of s|>eeial problems, charac- 
teristics and valuer of urban adults, expecially Blacks. 

4. The participants were able to realise and become in- 
volved in synihesi/.ing content and teibniques in teaching 
adults through a iiuml>er of lecture-demonstration-prailice 
sessions. 

f). As well as having a number of evaluating prmedures 
explained, the participants examined and demonstrated skill 
ill actually using several evaluating instruments from the 
beginning tn the end of the Institute. 

H. In the light of the models which were presented and 
studied at the Institute, the participants demonstrated com- 
|ii*ience and skill in using the models by writing proposals 
for ABK teacher training programs. Moreover, the par- 
t ici pants implemented their program proposals by 
developing and condiiitirt), on*site workshops for hundreds 
t)f AHK teacher trainees in their conimunities. 

HHCOMVtHSnATin.SS 
A number id recommemlations are made fo** teaibcr- 
training prograiiis as a result of this projetf. The reconi» 
nieiidalions are the fidlowing; 

1. That liH-al supi'rvis<irs are to he informed as to why 
their AHK teathers arc attending iiii institute and what \h 
expected ot the teatlMTs in ff)llo\\.up adivitics by the spon- 
Miriug itisi itutioii or agency. 

J. That lot-al Mipcrvisor^ sho\\ rooperalioti with pir* 
sotial support, ent iMirauenieiit aiul tutids lu AHK tcat hei^ 
wlio liavt* rcnivcrl spcnal traiiinm in ordir il\;it the lotal 
AHK prourain> and tcailicrs may protit Imtn the training 
and t'xptTlisc 

M. Tlia; jural toliow-up w.»rk>hop> arc rondin tefl 
pi'rioflii ally \i.r tin- purpose f>t i vahiatinu and irainin^ AHK 
tcarhcr^ 111 subjfit inattrr. tcaihmu terhniijiics. and 
prolt'ssmnal >kilU toward nuaninuml AHK pro^jrains lor ur- 
ban adults 

\. Thai till* riM-ipiiMi) ol a urant |s otlhiallv iiotiticd 
rarlv ciiouuh to mak»- thr iuii'ss.wa pnpju at inn-« hu ihr 
pro^;rani withoni uialoi- prrssurt--* and to iin approprnot- 
l oMsult ints aiul n'siiurti- p« rsons lor i'> .i'lleni f\pi-riiM'. in- 
st nit t iof\ atnl leadership 
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Ini«rvtowa ahim varM opiniona cif how tht Nauro ahuuM 
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shown in ilaMitroomH. leuiherH* meetioKH. and vinilM wiih 
parenm. Many differf*nl Hpproarh(*H arbieved limiled 
Mtiiri'SH in rearhing Mudenin. 

Walk 1/1 My Shovn, min. Hi mm. Biiu k and while. Clerk 
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fbr thrw dijiB. 

Civil Di^nnlern: Thv Kerner Heport, Ifimm. Black and 
white. Part I • :)l min.. Part II . 2ft min.. Part III • 24 
min. IIWN. 

Part I • The p<darixation of the American community. 

Part II . Kxamplea of efforts to relieve Negro' un- 
deremployment. Jamea Baldwin reviewa Kerner Keport, 
Keverend Uon H. Sullivan deacribea how the Op. 
iNirtunitiea Industrialization Center works. Whitney 
Young describes some Urban League activities. 

Part III . Charles Hamillon, Bayard liustin and Kenneth 
Clark analyze the Kerner Kepori and probable adion. 

Vhallvniiv to America: The Hole of Ktluutlion in Intefunmp 
Relationn, 2ft min. IH mm. Black and while. B'nai 
B'rith nearest regional office or ;llft Lexington Ave., 
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Professor William Van Til of New Ycirk University 
illustrales ways of meeting ihe challenge of good human 
relaiions among people of various religions, racial and 
nalionalily backgrounds. 

(iiHiilhyv ami iiootl iMvk, M) min. I« mm. Black and while. 
Field Services, Indiana Universilv Audio-Visual Cenier, 
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I'ortratt i/i iilark ami Whifv, 'lA min Hi mm. Black and 
while. I!W8. Michigan Stale Universilv. Inslrocliomil 
Media Cenier, Lansing. Michigan, 4MM2.I. Iienlal $|n 2ri 
for ihree days. 

An examinaiion nl blai k aliiiudes loward ihe while ( nm< 
munily and while ailiiudes loward Ihe black rom- 
nninily. Ii was produced wiih Ihe use o| a nalionwidt* 
poll by CBS news. 
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APPENDIX 



DAILY PROQRAM: Unit I • Background of Urban Adults 
Phase I * Summer Activity 



MONDAY 
July ia 

8-1200 Registration. Room 318-319 
Martin Luther King Hall 

12-1 30 Lunch. Cafeteria 
University Center 

1 30-3 15 Institute Orientation 

Langston Hughes Theater 

Dr Robert H King. Institute Director 

3 15-3 45 Break 

3 45-5 30 Orientation (Cont.) 

7 30-9 00 Kick-off and Get -acquainted 
Gathering 

TUESDAY 

July 13 

8-9 4fj Lecture ^ AFRICAN 
HERITAGE. Mr Edward Beasley 

9 45-10 15 Break 

10 1502 00 Smalt Groups 
African Heritage 

12-1 30 Lunch 

1 30-3 15 Lecture DlSCOVERlNG 
NEGROES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY. Mr Edward Beasley 
Question - Answer Period 

3 15^3 45 Break 

3 45.f) 30 Small Group Sharing 
Purpose and Function of Negro 
History WeeK 



WIONESDAY 

July 14 

6-9:45 Lecture: DEVELOPMENT 
OF URBAN COMMUNITIES. 
Dr Charles Parrish 
Question - Answer Period 

9 45.10 15 Break 

10 15-12 00 Small Groups 
Discussion uf Lecture Topic 

12-1 30 Lunch 

130-3 15 Lecture STRUCTURE AND CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF THE URBAN FAMILY 
Dr Charles Parrish Forum 

3 15.3 45 Break 

3 45*5 30 Small Group Shanng. Discussion of 
Lecture Topic 



THURSDAY 
July 15 



8-9 45 Lecture SOME MOTIVATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS AND VALUES OF THE 
URBAN ADULT. Miss Del Fjniey Forum 

9:45^0 15 Break 

10 15-12 00 Small Groups 
Discussion of Lecture Topic 

t2.t 30 Lunch 



1:30-3:15 Lecture: VOCABULARY 
OF THE STREET (Small Qroups) 
Miss Del Finley 

3 15-3:45 Break 

3 45-5 30 Role Playing 
Communicating to Persons Using 
Vocabulary of the Street. 
Miss Del Finley 



FRIDAY 
July 16 

6-945 Lecture RACISM IN 
URBAN COMMUNITIES. Dr. Wiliiam 
H. Griffin. Question - Answer Period 

9 45-10:15 Break 

10 15-12 00 Small Groups 
Discussion of Lecture Topic 

12-1.30 Lunch 

1 30-3 15 Film on Racism in 

Urban Communities - Group Discussion 

3:15-3:45 Break 

3 45-5 30 EVALUATION Oral 
and written 



Unit II - Techniques of Teaching Urban Adult Learners 

Phase I 



MONDAY 
July 19 

8-9 45 Lecture SPECIFIC TECHNIQUES 
FOR RECRUITING. MOTIVATING. AND 
RETAINING ADULT STUDENTS 
Or Robert H Kir^g. Question - Answer Period 

9 45-10 15 BreaK 

10 15-1? 00 Small Group Demonstrations 
Usnq Techniques fur Recruiting. 
MotiVcUinq. c'infj Retaining Adult Students 

12-1 10 Lunch 

1 :30>3 15 ContinuatiorT of 
Small Group Dernnnstrations 

3 15) .'J 45 Break 

:j 4').S JO Role Playing 

Small Groups On topic of atjove 

demonstrations 



TUESDAY 
July 20 

8^9 45 Lecture ^ TECHNIQUES IN 

TEACHING URBAN ADULTS 

Mrs Antronette Brown. Small Groups 

9 4*^-10 15 Break 

10 15^12 00 EXHIBIT - ABE Materials 
appropriate for teaching Adults 

Mrs Antronette Brown Forum 

12^1 JO Lunch 

1 JO-3 15 Lecture. D»spiay. and Examination 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN ADULT 
BASIC EDUCATION. Mr Theodore Bryant 
Small Grdup Discussmns 

■J IS-:} 45 Break 

] 4r)-.5 30 Demonstration Counseling 
fn Adult Basic Education 
Resource Person - Mrs Jecin King 
L.irge Group D»scussion 
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WEDNESDAY 
July 21 

8-9 45 Lecture ■ TECHNIQUES IN 
TEACHING READING TO ADULTS 
Dr John E George. Small Groups 

9 4h-10 IS Break 

10 1S-12 00 Small Grf)i,p Demonstrations 
on lecture topic. Question • Answer Period 

i;^-1 30 Lunch 

1 30-3 15 Lecture LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 
APPRO \CH IN TEACHING READING 
Dr George Johnsi)n 

1S-3 45 Break 

■i 4S-h 30 Demonstration Folklore ;is it 

«s applied to the l*v.!upe lop'C. 

MiSS Ethel Pitts Large Group Oiscussion 

Continued 



THUflSDAV 

JMly II 

PROBLEMS . Dr John K SherK. Jr 
Question . Answer Period 



9 45*10 15 Break 

10 15-12 00 Small Qroup Discussions 
On lecture topic 

12-1 30 Lunch 

1 30.3 15 Forum . On lecture topic 
3 15-3 45 Break 

3 45 5 30 Demonstration Function of 
Instructional Technology in Teaching Adults 
Mrs Anne H PreuSS 
Question • Answer Period 



pmoAv 

ilMly I) 

•<9.4ft LeetMrt • MiAiUMNQ AMO/OA 
EVALUATING ADULT WAOINO PKOBLEMS 
Or Robert E. Leibert 
Question - Answer Period 

9 45*1015 Break 

10 15*12 00 Small Groups. 
On lecture topic Forum 

12.1-30 Lunch 

1 30 3 15 EXHIBIT AND 
DEMONSTRATION On lecture topic 

3 15^3:45 Break 

3 45-5 30 EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE 
Oral and written 



Unit III . Models for Developing Teacher Training Programs 

Phase I 



MONDAY 
July 26 

8-9 45 Model I Lecture • A SIX-STEP 
PROGRAM PLANNING PROCEDURE FOR 
TRAINING ABE TEACHERS OF URBAN 
ADULTS - Dr James Se^ney 
Question - Answer Period 

9 45. 10 15 Break 

10 15*12 00 Independent Study Use Model 

I in Planning a Program for ABE Teachers 
of Urban Adults Back Home. 

12-1 30 Lunch 

1 30 3 15 Individual and Group Study 
with Consultation. Use Model I in Planning a 
Program for ABE Teachers of Urban Adults 
Back Home 

3 15-3 45 Break 

3 45-5 00 Group Activity Field Trip 

10 Observe an ABE Program in a Local Pubhc 

School 

TUESDAY 
July 27 

H 9 4S EvHiuHtion of Field Trip Each parliCi- 
print sutjmits a two page progr;im pl,in (in 
Model I to Institute Director Modell II Lee- 
i.jre A SIX STEP PROBLEM SOLVING 
PROCEDURE FOR TRAINING ABE 
TEACHERS OF URBAN ADULTS - Dr Robert 
H King 

Question Answer Pennd 

0 4'). 10 V. Hre/IK 

10 V) i:- 0(} InrJependent SliKjy Us«? ut Modol 

11 -n pl.inriiM(| .1 program ffjr ABE tedohers of 
urtj.i.'i .i(liilt«i \hu.h fif)fTu* 

1 <0 I uniJi 

1 JO \ Ir'fliviflu.il .inrj (ifniip Slmly WJlfi 
f^insijl* itifjrj IJso MfHiel || iti pl.inmng ,» 
P'rK|f.ini for AliF.. to.n.nofs h.ick hf)fTU' 

< 1-. \ I'l lJr»»,|K 

1-i S {)() ( jfciup Af tiviJy f'.iriH if),inis rIfvuJMd 
»M!o •»»ri.|jl .jf'Mjps to vi'iif iMfl rTi;ik(» ot^ 
•i»'fv.i:!«»f! .)! .J < ufr<>riron.|| ifisMtulJon 



WEDNESDAY 
July 28 

8-9 45 Evaluation at ABE m correctional in. 
stitutiOMs. Each participant submits a two- 
page program on Model II. 
Model III Lecture • A TWELVE-STEP 
PROCEDURE IN ORGANIZING AND CON- 
DUCTING A PROGRAM FOR URBAN ABE 
TEACHER TRAINING - Dr Robert L Jack 

9 45-10 15 Break 

10 15-12 00 Independent Study Use of Model 
III m planning to organise and conduct a 
program for ABE teachers of urban adults 
back home. 

12 00. 1:30 Lunch 

1 30-3 15 Individual and Group Study with 
Consultation . Use Model III in planning to 
orgdrii^e and conduct a program for ABE 
teachers of urban adults back home. 



3 15-3 4f) Break 



Continued 



3 45-5 00 Qroup Activity - Partlctpcntt divided 
into small groups to visit and obttrvt MlyN 
•duoatlon pr^ffim In Uw wmwyimy^ 

THUMbAV 
Ally n 

8-9 45 Evaluation of Adult Education 
Programs in the Communjty. Each participant 
Submits a two-page program plan on Model 

Lecture - BACK HOME WORKSHOP FOR 
ABE TEACHER TRAINING (Local. State. 
Regional) 

9 45.10 15 Break 

10 15.12 00 Interest groups with consultation 
Discuss and plan a tentative three-day 
workshop for training ABE teachers of urban 
adults 

12 1 30 Lunch 

1 30-3 15 Interest groups with consultation . 
Plan a tentative Ihre^ day workshop for 
teachers of urban adults. 

3 15.3 45 Break 

3 45-5 00 Large group • Presentation of plans 
for back home workshop by one or two in. 
terest groups CRITIQUE 

FRiDAY 

July 30 

8-9 45 Submit interest group workshop plans 
t(i Institute Oirecto^ 

EVALUATION of Uni. I • Background of Ur. 
ban Adults (content, procesb. procedures, 
and usefulness) 

9 45-10 15 Break 

10 1512 00 EVALUATION of Unit II . 
Techniques of Teaching Urban Adults (con. 
tent, process, procedures, and usefulness' 

12-1 30 Lunch 

1 30-3 15 EVALUATION <if Unit III . Training 
Models (content, process, procedures, and 
usofuinoss) 



3 15.3 45 Break 

345.500 CLOSING ACTIVITIES 
of c«riificates 



Awarding 



H.xfnt Currn'tt/nr Arftttfn\s 

lln ailditidu to \\w n^wUn pKi^jiuJH tin- ImIIovmii^j a«tiviii4's 
v^^•l»• minU- aVMilahlf.) 

SytnfHisifd fn 
(Mniiday. .luly 1*171 > 
TMpu s: "llnmr HmnamH s us Hclutrtl fn Adult Kilurufton " 
SpfakiT - Dr. hmiiu' Kni^jhl 
"Mrnftit llntlth tis Hrhitnl fn Atiult Ht/ura/hm ' 

Spt'akt'i ' Mr <*. Duaiic Mfiisirs 
'('nunsr/in^ its lirlnlnl In Ailulf Htltn afinn" 

S\)Viikvr ' Mr Torn KidU^luiht'i 
"VV/r Hn/,» I,/ fhr l.thnity /// Aihilt hdtnatinn ' 
Spfjikt'r ' Mrs. .Jt.wt'l (^uitin 
Synifinstit/ns 
(Mnrwiay, July J«;. I?«7li 
I npic . "//o/r ran Atlull hMm attun lir Sfntv Si t ru vuhlr /// 
///#• i 'n/n mnmf\ " 

Ml Harwiiilph ll;il>oy. ( *iiininiiint> Alliiri'^ 

Mr (*In(|< Sruti, MisstHiii ( i»fhini.«-.sinn nti 

llniii.-in KikIuh 

Mr Willi.iin K.ipLih. Iliuri.-ih Dcvi lnpinciit Cor 

|iu> »l H,|j 
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Topic: ' Training Prftfgrantft for Atlultn Prvnentvil h\ Stafv 
AgenvivH* 

Mr. Lynn Baleii, Hepri»!ii*nl alive, State Uepart- 

Mgt. .1. W. Dankter, RupruMentative, State High* 
way Patrol 

Tuurtt 

Dale: Tuenday, July 27 Time: i::iO p.m. 

Tour of Slate Fenilenitary Ka»l Hiitli Street 

Dale: Wednesday, Julv 2:i Time: 2:00 and :):(H) p.m. 
Tour of Sheltered Worknhop 4IM) WeHi HiRh Street 
The Capitol HuildinK WeM Hi^h Street 
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^uention-Anniver Perimi 
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Otnid 

Poor ^ 

Pair 

Small (trouii Sharing . 

Excellent 

Good 

Poor 
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Hcmarkn: 



WEEKLY INDIVIDUAL EVALUATION FORM 

/. Upon arriving at Lina^ln CnirerHity, what did you expevt 
tu fivt out of your /Htrtici/Mtion in the Inntitutet 



J. To what extent do you feel that your expectation in being 
met HO fart 



WEEKLY GROUP EVALUATION FORM 

To enable us to evaluate mrire fully Institute Activities, 
kindly respond to the questions below. 

/. yS'hat were the most valuable educational experiences you 
had during the /Hint uevkt 



DAILY GROUP KVALUATION FORM 

<iroup .Nun»l)er Nun»ber Present. 

Sul)je( t ^ . Dale _ 



J In which nays simte aspevts of lust uvvks act in tics would 
hotv bvvn strengthened f 



Kxcelleol . 

(l«Ml(| 

PiHir 

Fair 

Ditl the suhjvrt moffrr oppls ttt 
Kxrellent 

(Inorj 

Poitr 
Fair 

Hi fittiOflnn n/ fhr s/n'ol t'r. 
Kxrellent 
(iniid 

Pi.i.r 
Fair 



Whof "tifianswrred (piv>tion.s" tin \nu hotv uhwh you 
think shnultl hv vun.snh rrd u hrn ilvoling with nrhon odults 
(inti parftrtiiari) liho hs^ 
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TEST 

TEACHING URBAN ADULTS 

Below ire 60 te^t itetfi* hMed on the Miilmt covered iit 

the vimtne. Your annwem to the queationi^ are to*be deter* 
mined on the banin of the following: A (elronily agree); B 
(agree); C (partly agree); D (dieagree); E (etrongly dieagree). 

Place the letter of the alphabet which indiatea your answer 
in the upace preceding the number of each tent item. 



Strongly Partly Siroigly 

Agree Agree Agree Dltagree DUagree 



ITEMS 


Pm 




Pre 


Pnal 
riivi 


Pre 


ruvi 


1 Pre 


PnttI 
riiBi 


i Pr« 




Adult h»m education can help un- 






















dereducated urban adultn to help 
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•73 


11 


5 


1 
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2 
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2 


0 


themwelvei*. 




















KducatinR diHadvantaiced adultn in 


•51 


•70 


22 






1 
1 


1 1 








urban communiheH can help to im- 


7 


e 
o 


0 


0 
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prove their self- concept. 






















Adult education can enable urban 
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HdultH to have more favorable 


•61 


31 


14 
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outlooKH on citizenship. 






















Adult education can help dinadvan- 


•At 


OJ 


















tHKed adultK to live more purposeful 


Zo 


12 
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and meaningful liven. 






















Adult education can aid in increasing 


•27 


•44 


42 


30 














the maturity and productivity of un- 
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dereducated adults as citizens. 






















Studying African heritage ini'reuses 


•27 


•48 


26 


26 














one's understanding of urban black 


17 
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adults. 
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Karly American black history has a 


•27 


•42 


















IMisitive effect on the attitudes of the 


27 


18 


16 


11 
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2 
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black people in your ccmmiunity. 






















"Negro History Week" can be used 


















as an educational tool in enhancing 


•SO 


•44 


18 


26 
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A 


HIack understanding, feeling, and ap- 




U 


preciat ion. 






















The contemporary urban HIack has a 






















set ut values that can be ad- 
vantageous to the adult educative 


•21 


•33 


38 


34 


16 
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process. 






















The urban black family is charac- 






















lerisiically a union where there is 
nnich understanding among its nu*m- 
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14 


18 


20 


•30 


•22 


23 


14 
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lii*rs tiiifl ii iiTvuX (ii*al of CMiK'ord 






















I rl)an black tolkiorc na^ less value 






















and rueaniDt; to tbc presint genera- 
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22 


13 


16 


12 
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*26 


17 


17 


I |0|| Tfiail fl ^IMitT ill H ill lir Ini) ilK*'- 






















Th** Voc abulary ol ibc si reel of tbc 


1 9 


1 1 


1R 


10 














urban adult is typical of bis 


1Q 

lo 


OA 

ZO 


'22 


16 
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12 


fdui at mnal level. 






















Hai isin is invuu ililc in urbait roin- 
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20 


24 


20 


23 
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•17 
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TEtT wntinutd 



ITEMS 

NeHlM of the adult itturient.. rre not 
im|Mirtant to consider ho long a.4 they 
get the HubjectH they want. 

Securing profeHnional nubjeit matter 
in the TirM Htep in starting an adult 
edurational program. 

A teacher should neleil Hubjeitfi ffir 
an adult education program in which 
he iM interested regardless of whether 
the adult students are interested or 
not. 

There is no need to recruit adult 
learners if you have in your program 
what they want to learn. 

An adult educaticmal program can- 
not be built on the basis of the in- 
terests of adult students. 

In attracting adults to a program, it 
should be remembered that adults 
are not able to learn much because 
aging has diminished their learning 
ability tremendously. 

An adult educator should not consult 
wjih community agcn( ies until he is 
sure he has his program planned. 

A diagncisis (if r^rmmunity to deter- 
mine the problems and tieeds of the 
prospective arlult students does nut 
really fall into the adult educators 
hands. 

An adult educator can operate ati 
adult education program more ef- 
fet lively if he works on his own — in- 
rlependent ot other adult workers in 
the Kimmunity. 

Publi( i/.ing a progratn is tiot all that 
itiiportant if the program has lots to 
offer the people. 

Prol)leni*.so|vitiK has little or no place 
in platining aiul cotulucting adult 
tMluriitional progratns. 

It is too Miurh trou[)lc to eti^Mge uii 
dcredut a t cd itduh> in .solving 
priil)leins us a Icartiiiin priHcdurc 

All illiterate is usually able to tuiU' 
timi in society if he is given the op. 
portuiuty. 

A tnargitial uti/.cn is a person v\h<i is 
al)lc in fumtion piirposiftiHy iind 
proditf tivcly in soricty with little or 
nt) furiher education 

It IS not ittipnrtant to employ 
ttin! ivational tneans in recruit in ^ 
adults; one should wait until then* is 
a teachinK-leartiiiig situation lo 
tniiii\ate iuinlt students. 

*reailiiiiK adults is nn di.Mtreni Irom 
teaching tluldren and yo* lis. 

ERLC 



Strongly Partly Strongly 

Agree Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 
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TEST continued 



Strongly Perlly Strongly 

Agree Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



ITEMS 

The proverb "A piciure in worth a 
thou^tand wordf«" tahtio in adult 
education. 


Pre 


Post 
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PusI 


Pre 


PotI 
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PotI 
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38 


29 


•26 


•39 


Tei-hnologiial deviceH should be kept 
in the barkKround in teaching adultn; 
they are not humane enough; they get 
in the way of real good pernonai 
teac'hing of the teacher. 
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11 
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34 
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•35 


INvchology i^ not needed in teaching 
adults if the teacher uses common 
sense. 
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New materials for teaching adults 
should not be used if old materials 
are .still effective. 
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Testing really has no functional pur- 
pose in teaching undereducated 
adults. 
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A teacher should teach and leave the 
counseling of adult students to a 
professional coun.selor; a teacher just 
should not counsel their aciult 
.students. 
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34 


It is nonsense to think that reading 
reflet t.s upon almost every other area 
of formal education. 
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Adult students should learn to read 
))i*fore they attempt other ctuirses. 
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Determining the reading level of 
adult students is more of a hindrance 
than a help to them. 
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There i> not much a teacher <an dt 
whrn adult studerUs have serious 
reading pri>bletns; after all, adults 
are ii^uaily slow readers an>May. 
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Kvaluation slxnild be adnnnistered 
l)\ ihi' leather without ihr 
1 iillahoratiiin ol the students. 
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Kvaliiatmn sluuild he i ortdut ted only 
a! \\\v end n| the program by experts 
whn kriov^ what tl)ey an* doing. 
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Whi'ti one* IS evaluatuig stu(lent^, h(> 
i|iM*N mil Deed ti» 1)1* runierned abont 
tlie iH'fM loll ii 1 ^drils (il ihi' prwgraiM. 
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(M ;tl»le rhangi* in siudrnf btluvmr. 
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TEST 

TEACHING URBAN ADULTS 

This ttst ti dMigntd to hvlp m^iiurt thr learning that 
ran take place in a group illuallon of an Irmtitute of Adult 
Education. Below are 26 multiple choice queMtionH. Encirile 
the letter of the alphabet which indiiaten your answer to the 
question. 

Pre Poal 
Test Test 

1. When I know that I am to he a participant in h 
group, and I know in advance the tank to be done by 
the group. I 

A. wait until I get to the group nennion to nee 

what I can contribute. 
H. plan what I will i-ontribute in the nennion 
out of my previouH experienre and know* 
ledge. 

C make lareful and detailed preparation 

before I attend the nension. 5 |() 

I), think what I nhoiild do in the group before 
the session when the matter rroMses my 
mind. 

K. attempt to expand my knowledge through 
study in advanie of the session by studying 
the matters to be undertaken by the group. 
J. When I am in a group and become aware that 
some of the members are not involved in the group 
adivity. I 

A. try to handle it myself 
K tell the Kroup and let them handle it. 
(V let the leader handle the situation. 
I), let them participate exactly as they think 
liest . 

K. encourage their participation if I think that 

It is needed. r>>i 
i When groups of which 1 am a member need 
snme kmd of special service such as servin){ on a 
((imniittie or acceptitig a special assignment, I 
A. volunteer if no one else does. 
H. volunteer willingly. 
(* liesitate in volunteer. 

I), volunteer if I feel qualified. ^Vl TiO 

K would rather not volunteer. 
•I. (iroups often get oft' the main subject in their 
discussions. When this happens 

A. I call attention to the situation and sut^t^est 

that the group tocus on the subject or task 

at hand. 45 4;J 

H. 1 wait until someone else becomes aware of 

ilu- situation and call attentioTi to it. 
(*. I speak to someone next to me and ask if 

we are 'oil 1 he track." 
I) I let the designated leader deal with the 

situation. 
K. I say nothuig. 
•V Wlien the discussion in a group toadies on 
soiiiet hiiig I am uiierested in, 

.•\ I express myself and riefend my position. 
M I initiate the discussion 
(* I wait to si»i» whi.l others have to say. 
i). I join in when I agree u,.h what is being 

said 

K. I slate my opinions or ideas as best as 1 ( an 

for what the> are worth to the group. .')M 'u 
f». Conflict often arises in groups, wlieii it does 
A. I aid III the resolution of the coiiflici in the 

group se.ssioM. 15 J I 

H. I try to aid in tlie resolution of the (oiiflict 

in an informal way ouisirle the group. 
('. I try tc) uiiderstand the conflict without get- 

ting involved. 
I) I keep (piut 

K. I tr\ to understand the nuifln t anci will oc- 
<asionallv sa\ sometliing in tlic hope that i( 
will lulp 



Pre Poal 
Tail Taiil 



7. In dealing with conflict within the group, 
A. 1 evaluate the conflict according to the 



IMfople involved. 
I 



try i ) avoid getting involved. 
C, I try to understand the issues involved and 

also the type of people involved. 
I). I try to Kee who )ttarted ihe conflict. 
K. I try to appraine the meaning behind the 
eonflict irrespeetive of the issues or the 
lieople involved 'M M 

H. When a problem situation develops in a group. 
A. I depend on the leader to work cait the 
problem. 

K. I actively attempt to resolve the situation. 
C. I offer any help I can in renolving the 

situation. 'W Xi 

I). I wait for the other group members to 

reMolve the situati(m. 
K. I cooperate with the leader in his attempt 

to resolve the problem. 

\K When I am in a group situation and something 
is said which I do not understand. 

A. I ask immediately for clarification. 
K. I keep (|uiet. 

C I wait to see if the idea will be clarified in 

the discussion. 
I). I ask for help from the person next to me. 
K. I ask the group for help if the discuHsion 

remains unclear. '^\ 2H 

10. When someone else is talking in a group. 

A. I try to get the meaning of what is being 
said 

K. I try to understand what is being said in 
terms of the words and the deeper meaning 
of the words. 28 iJft 

(.*. I listen to all that is being said. 

I). I evaluate what is being said as it is ex- 
pressed. 

K. I listen to what I am interested in. 

11. When I speak in a group. 
A. I address the leader. 

K. I address the person or persons for whom 

my remarks are intended. 
(*. I address the Rroup as a whole. 59 
I). I speak in the hope that someone in the 

group will understand me. 
K. I address those in the group who I feel will 
understand me. 
IJ. If I have a definite idea or opinion in a group 
discussion. 

A. I quickly agree when sometme else ex- 
presses my idea or opinion. 

M. I express myself frankly. -'h 551 

(^ I partially express myself and check the 
group reaction before continuing. 

I). I hint at my idea or opinion without being 
too direct. 

K. 1 wait to see if someone else will express 
what I have in niind. 
\'\. When 1 understand what in going on and see 
tliat others rio not. 

A. I wail until the session is recessed and 

dismiss the situation with someone else. 
H. i call ttie group's attetition to tlie fait that 

.some people may not understand. t i \U 

(' 1 hope they will. 

I). 1 wait for soiiieone else to mention the 
prol)lein and support tliem. 

K. I attempt to clarify the discussion. 
M. When 1 feel ihat I need acteplaiue from ilie 
uroiip. 

A. I seek help from group members out.side the 

group situation. i 

H. I ask for help if it is appropriate to itie 
discussion. 



erJc 
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Pre Pott 
Tcil Tefl 

C. I henii ate to bring my pemonal needii before 
tht |poup. 

D. I auk the fproiip for help. 

E. 1 BAk for help without identifying the 
problem. 

15. When I participate in a group, 

A. I don't think about mynelf in the group. 
H. I think about myself in relation to mime of 
the group memberit. 

C. I think about myself in relatioi: to the total 
Jtroup. 50 M 

D. I think rixiut how my behavior arfeits the 
group. 

K. I analyze my behavior in the group. 
IK. When a group doesn't work well or is a failure, 

A. I feel that I was partially responsibli*. 

B. 1 fet.*l that the leader was responsible. 

r. I feel that the other group members were 
responsible. 

I). I feel Mhaf everyone in the group was 

responsih*!*. 49 54 

K. I feel that it was "just one of those things". 
17. When a;, expert is available to the group. 
A. I think he should tell us what to do. 
H. I thin' ^hat the group should do as murh as 
possible on its own. 

C. I think that he should be available to the 
group. 

I). I think that he should help us if he sees 

that we need help. 2H 
K. I think that he should provide help when 
asked for it. 
IH. When I am in a group, 

A. 1 rely heav*I\ on the group to provide direc- 
tions. 7 \.\ 

B. I rely heavi.y on the leader for directions. 
I rely on my guidanie for directions. 

I). I rely occasionally on the leader for direc- 
tions. 

K. I rely occasionally on the group to provide 
direct ions, 
ni. When I am in a group. 

A. I consider the group us it will meet niy per- 
.sonal needs. 

B. I rarely consider my per.sonal needs. 

(*. I reali/.e that I have personal needs lo be 

met in the gniup. i:{ M 

I). I asse.ss niy personal need.s a.-, they will af- 
fect the group. 

K. I do not ((insider my personal needs in the 
group hut think niiiy of the group task. 
2n. I use ex|M?rien('e gained in the group. 

A. In similar group.s. 

H. only in that group. 

whenever it seems to apply m groups. 

I>. in my total life situation. .|u 44 

K. HI many of my personal situations. 
21. I \i>v experience gaine(| in the group to. 

A. help ine tuiution in the group. 

B. help nic tuniiioii in sitnihii groups. 

(' (lelp nie tuiu tion wherever it scimus to apply 

in groups. 27 ;^0 

I) iiuiinte action in all areas. 
K initiate ariion in inv personal >ituaiion. 
J'J. Wlien I am in a ^roup siiiuiiinn. 

.\ I irv lo uiHlt r>l;iiifl the v u ws of oilier.^ ev(Mi 

when It i> a rniiioriiv view. 07 »i7 

h I rirnKiu/e thai tfu-rt- i> .1 nuimriiv view. 

I lend to (tilliiw ihf rnajoriiv view 
I) I (♦•(•I thai the ina)oriiy vi»»w i.< tfu- iikm i iiu- 

porianl. 

K I try tti keep ihi- iniin>riiv vi»*w hct«irc ihf 

jjruup fvfo wfun I ili>a^frii-. 
J'l 111 ;i ^roup. 

A I li«^icn If I am inifush-i) m v^(wll {> fu jn^ 

^ahl 
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Pre Pc 
TwI Ti 

H. I liaten if the speaker captures my at* 
Unlioit. 

C. I make an effort to be attentive when 
nomeone eliie is talking. 

D. I frequently become absorbed in my own 
thoughts and have difficulty liatening. 

K. I liaten when what m being said ia im- 
portant to the group. 6 
24. When I am aware that a group member's con* 
tributions are not being heard or dealt with, 

A. I make sure that others' contributions are 

heard and dealt with by the group. 15 14 

B. I wait to see how important these ideas will 
become as the discussion continues. 

C. '.I'alj atlen'i)n to the neglected t^n 
tributions if I feel that persons making 
them are feeling rejected by the group. 

I). I feel that each group member is respon- 
sible for making himself "heard" in the 
group 

K. I call attention to the neglected con- 
tributions if they reflect my own ideas aud 
opinions. 

2;'). When I see others in a group who have dif. 
liculty in understanding what is being said and 
what is going on. 

A. I feel annoyed *n(l find wmie way to ex- 
press my ann *ice. 

B. I try to understand the difficulty and seek 
ways of helping those who di) not un- 
derstand. 72 74 
I try lo understand the difficulty but rarely 

offer help. 

I). I feel that each member mu.st be ri*spon- 
sible for his own understa.iding and I 
overlook the situation. 

K. I bifome annoyed but rarely express it. 
•iH. When I .strongly disagree with the id-a.s of 
others in a group, 

A. I ace pl the person if he expre.s.sr.s ideas 
that are not "too far out'*. 

M. I accept the person but rejec» his ideas. 
I tr> to work with lhe.se jK-ople. but my ex- 
perience is that this is (i.'ten fuiile. 10 7 

I). I try to poini out the error and change the 
person's view .so that we are in agreement. 

K. I av(M(l the.se |H*rsons. 

• Ideal an.swers predeternuned l)v the Insritute 
staff. 



KVALIJATION 
Expeclathm and Outcome 

/. Whaf ///(/ v/iM fwprrf /mm this Inshtutv upitn \our 
(irniulf 



J. Ta uhdf iwtrnf flu vtm thinh yutt t-xpocluhttfi uas 



■ i l.tsf sii^rsttttns \nu t/ntth It nuht flurr itn/zmi lul thi' In 
stltutv. 
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EVALUATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 

INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING TKACHKRS AND 
TiACMBK TRAINKRH IN ADULT BAHH. EDUCATION 
of irRBAN ADULTS, LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. JEF- 

FERSON CITY. MISSOURI, JULY |2.;10, 1971. 

To Partkipan'.it: HUam* Htinwr the fdlliiwing queKtidiiK hh 
nimpletf'ly m poHMibU'. Indiiate your an* 
Hwer in the appropriate space with a check 
mark. 

A. To what extent tlitl thin trainififi mvvt thv ntutVil nh- 
jvvtiivft of thv inntitiitvi 

Met Did Nut 

Obiectivei Met Meet 
Very Well Obiectives Obiectiven 

(hvratt Ohjevtiivs: 

Teachers shouUi he ahlc to. 

1. Idtntify the unique problems 

facing the urban aduh. — — 

2. Design educational programs 
based on cultural chaiHcteristics 
which will enhance the loaching- 

learning pn^ess. — 

.'J. Train other teachers in these 

n-ethcKls. 

Spec if ii OhjrvtUvs: 
To help teachers and teacher 
trainers in Adult Hasic Kducation 
to be able to: 

1. Participate in discussion on the 

uniqueness of the urban adu!' 

2. Identify the special problems <••* 

adi'lts in urban communities. 

l\. Identify major characteristics 

und vwlues of the urban adults. 

4. Synthesize appropriate content 
and teihniques in effective 

tea< hitig of the urban adults. 

Ti. Demonstrate skill mevaluatiim 
of Adult Hasit- Kducational ac- 
tivities of tirba;] adults by 
>tudying. analyzing, and using a 

nunib«»r of evaluating pnH'etlo'*«*s. _. 

I). Demonstrate competence v ir- 
ban .Adult Kasic Kducatio . y 
planning. organizing and con- 
ducting teacher training pri>K.rams 
in Adult Hasic KriuvUtion id urban 

adults in back^hoine siioations. 

li. \Vh<tf rrtnh mvmlatiofls i/.; %ttu htHf /m tm/nitirmfftf nf 
this (inti nthvi ifistituti's nf flufs nafun ' /Vr//M' hr a> 

I 

(\ Whtif fifht'l' ^nttls nf r.Xfn-nrm I s luml'l ynU hillr llht fl 

dinni^ fhf tftyftfufrf 

I 

■I 

1. 

I) W'hilf u*'tt' fhr nimn ^ttm^fhs nf thr nistifufr^ 

! 
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FOLLOW UP EVALUATION WORKSHOP 
FOR TEACHERS 
IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION OF URBAN ADULTS 
Lincoln University 
JetfirMn City, Miuourl 
January 20 30. 19/2 



FRIDmV 
January aa 

Meeting Place - Rodeway inn 

4-6:00 Orientation 

6- 7:00 Supper 

7- 9 00 Follow-up Wortebhops 
(Report. dlBCuts and critique) 

9-11 00 Social Interaction 



SATURDAY 
January 29 

Meeting Place - Founders Hall 
Room 340. Lincoln Campus 

6 15 Transportation to Lincoln Campus 

9-9:15 Welcome and Announcements 

9 15.10:30 Follow-up WorKshops 
(Report, discuss, and critique) 

10 30-10:45 BreaK 

10 45-1155 Problems in conducting bacK- 
home WorKshops 

11:5fi 1:25 Lunch 

1 25-3 00 Problems in conducting back-home 
workshops 

3:00-3.15 Break 

v') 15-5:00 Ways to improve Teacher training 
effectiveness and skills m Adult Education 
Programs (small groups) 



SUNDAY 
January 30 

Meoting Place * Rodeway Inn 

9.10 00 Summation and evaluation 

10*10:15 Break 

10 15-1145 Plans for further training of 
teachers (small groups from same stale or 
region) 

1145-12 00 Closing remarks 
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PARTICIPANTS 
FOLLOW-UP WORKSHOP AT LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 



(:ttrol>ii Bell 

M7i;) Apricot Street 

New Orleann. LouiHiana 

Shirtfy Bell 
1219 Adalaide 
DallaM, Texan 

i.fm HrHV 

UH):i Went Cannon 

Fort Worth. Texan 

I.uverda Brown 

^•)04 M(MinKlow Drive 

Dnilas. Texan 

Melvin Caldwell 

MinHniiri Street 
Pine Hiuff. ArkannaM 
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